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IONA, 1885. 
BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


THE quiet clouds within the west 

‘Have built white domes above the isles, 
And o’er the leagues of sea at rest 

The azure calm of summer smiles. 


The sheldrake and the eider float 
In peace along each sandy bay ; 

And softly, with the rock-dove’s note, 
The caverns greet the warmth of day. 


The purple beds of deep seaweed 

Scarce wave their fronds around the Ross ; 
A silence blesses croft and mead, 

Each sculptured stone and knotted cross, 


The lark may sing in sunlit air, 

And through the clover hum the bees ; 
They yield the only sounds of care 

Where warred and toiled the pure Culdees, 


And yonder grey square minster tower 
For orisons in silence calls, 

To where, enshrined in turf and flower, 
Kings guard the ruined chapel walls. 


Iona, “island of the wave,” 
Faith’s ancient fort and armoury, 
Tomb of the holy and the brave, 
Our sires’ first pledge of Calvary ; 


Christ’s mission soil, O sacred sand, 
That knew his first apostle’s tread ! 

O rocks of refuge, whence our land 
Was first with living waters fed ! 


Mysteriously Columba’s time 
Foretold ‘a second deluge dark, 
When they who on thy hill may climb 

Shall find in thee their safety’s ark. 


Though hushed awhile, the hymns of praise 
Again shall rise, where feed the kine.” 

Once more shall o’er thy grassy ways 
Religion’s long procession shine ? 


Shail then each morn and evening late 
Unfolded see the illumined scroll, 

While echoed over shore and strait 
The sea-like organ-surges roll ? 


O saint and prophet! doth thy word 
Foretell an earthly Church’s reign, 
Firm as thine island rocks, unstirred 
By tempests of the northern main ? 


Perchance! Thy wasted walls have seen 
The incense round the altars rise, 

When cloister, tower, and cell had been 
To pagan rage a sacrifice, 


But if the old cathedral ne’er 
Again shall send such children forth, 
Like those who, with the arms of prayer, 
Were conquerors of the Pictish north ; 





Yet hath that vanguard set and cast 
Such light upon our age’s tide, 
That o’er life’s trackless ocean vast 

Secure we sail, or anchored, ride. 


And pilgrims to his grave shall tell 
The prophet’s meaning where he trod, 
And in Columba’s spirit dwell, 
Safe-isled, within the fear of God! 
Good Words. 


IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
13th March, 188s. 


** And He buried him. .. . , 
No man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day.” 


THROUGH the dim minster shrills the march 
of woe, 

Over no bier, no mourners following slow 

“This our dear brother :’’ God knows where 
he lies, 

How he departed ; with what obsequies 

Foul beasts and birds have done the work o’ 
the grave ; 

Or if Nile hides beneath its kindly wave 

That broad frank brow and dear uncoffined 
head, 

All we know —all we can know — he is dead! 


And One has buried him: in English hearts 

Of women, though the passionate anguish darts 

Through every nerve; of children, crying full 
fain, 

“T want to be like Gordon ;” and of men, 

Who, as the worldly scales slip from their 
eyes, 

See iat Christian soldier lives and dies. 

What matter, though his sepulchre unknown, 

We never find, to mark with needless stone ; 

Nor ever learn who his last word did hear, 

Who caught his last kind smile, to children 
dear : 

God took him. In that hour perchance he saw, 

Like Moses, all the mystery of the law 

Of sacrifice — did in a vision stand 

Beholding afar off the Promised Land ; 

Order, peace, freedom, purchased by his death, 

And righteousness — the righteousness of faith. 


Then, organ, peal! Sing, sweet boy voices 
clear, 
“Blessed are the departed!’ 
No, he is here: 
Not lost, and not “ departed :” a great soul 
Alive through all the ages, sound and whole, 
Strong, brave, true, tender, humble, undefiled ; 
The lion-heart pure as a little child. 
Our sons, who read his story without taint, 
Ceasing to smile, shall own the hero-saint ; 
And England, rising from her swoon, in pride 
Shall show how victory came, though Gordon 
died. f 
THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
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GENIUS AND INSANITY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
GENIUS AND INSANITY. 

THE problems which have so long per- 
plexed the thoughtful mind in presence of 
that dark yet fascinating mystery, the 
nature and origin of genius, have recently 
propounded themselves with new stress 
and insistence. Whatever may be said 
against Mr. Froude’s neglect of the prun- 
ing-knife in publishing Carlyle’s “ Jour- 
nals and Letters,” the psychologist at 
least will be grateful to him for what is 
certainly an unusually full and direct pre- 
sentment of the temperament and life of 
genius. Here we may study the strange 
lineaments which stamp a family likeness 
on the selected few in whose souls has 
burnt the genuine fire of inspiration. 
These memoirs disclose with a startling 
distinctness the pathetic as well as the 
heroic side of the great man. In Carlyle 
we see the human spirit in its supreme 
strength jarred and put out of tune by the 
suffering incident to preternaturally keen 
sensibilities and an unalterably gloomy 
temperament. 

In this strange record, too, we find our- 
selves once more face to face with what 
is perhaps the most fascinating of the 
fascinating problems surrounding the sub- 
ject of intellectual greatness, that of its 
relation to mental health. Carlyle com- 
pels the attentive reader to propound to 
himself anew the long-standing puzzle, 
“Is genius something wholly normal and 
sane?” For there is surely a suggestion 
of temporary mental unsoundness in the 
idea of that lonely wanderer through the 
crowded streets of London suddenly see- 
ing in the figures he met so many spec- 
tres, and feeling himself to be but another 
“ghastly phantom haunted by demons.” 
And if all anger is a sort of madness, it is 
but natural that one should see something 
of a momentary mania in those terrible 
outbursts of a spirit of revolt against all 
things which now and again made deso- 
late the Chelsea home, and wrung from 
the sage’s wife the humiliating confession 
that she felt as if she were “keeper in a 
madhouse.” 

The idea that there is an affinity be- 
tween genius and mental disease seems 
at first foreign to our modern habits of 
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thought. In the one, we have human in- 
tellect rejoicing in titanic strength; in the 
other, that same intellect disordered and 
pitiably enfeebled. Yet, as has been 
hinted, the belief in the connection of the 
two is an old and persistent one. In 
truth, the common opinion has always 
gravitated towards this belief. A word 
or two may make this clear. 

To the multitude of men genius wears 
a double aspect. Superlative intellectual 
endowment is plainly something very un- 
like the ordinary type of intelligence. 
The relation of lofty superiority includes 
that of distance, and mediocrity in view- 
ing the advent of some new spiritual star 
may adopt either the one or the other 
maniere de voir. Which aspect it will 
select for special contemplation depends 
on circumstances. In general, it may be 
said that, since the recognition of great- 
ness presupposes a power of comprehen- 
sion not always granted to mediocrity, the 
fact of distance is more likely to impress 
than the fact of altitude. It is only when 
supreme wisdom has justified itself, as in 
the predictions of the true prophet, that 
its essential rightness is seen by the 
crowd, Otherwise the great man has had 
to look for recognition mainly from his 
peers and the slightly more numerous 
company of those whose heads rise above 
the mists of contemporary prejudice. 

It is easy to see that this vulgar way of 
envisaging genius as marked divergence 
from common-sense views of things may 
lead on to a condemnation of it as a thing 
unnatural and misshapen. For, evidently, 
such divergence bears a superficial like- 
ness to eccentricity. Indeed, as has been 
well said, the original teacher has this 
much in common with the man mentally 
deranged, that he “is in a minority of 
one;” and, when pains are not taken to 
note the direction of the divergence, orig- 
inality may readily be confounded with the 
most stupid singularity. And further, a 
cursory glance at the constitution of genius 
w'll suffice to show that the originator of 
new and startling ideas is very apt to 
shock the sense of common men by eccen- 
tricities in his manner of life. A man 
whose soul is being consumed by the 
desire to discover some new truth, or to 
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give shape to some new artistic idea, is 
exceedingly liable to fall below the ex- 
actions of conventional society in the mat- 
ter of toilette and other small businesses 
of life. Among the many humorously 
pathetic incidents in the records of great 
men, there is perhaps none more touching 
than the futile attempt of Beethoven to 
dress himself with scrupulous conformity 
to the Viennese pattern of his day. 

In contradistinction to this disparaging 
view, the admiring contemplation of the 
great man as towering above minds of 
ordinary stature seems directly opposed to 
any approximation of the ideas of genius 
and mental disorder. And this has un- 
doubtedly been in the main the tendency 
of the more intelligent kind of reverence. 
At the same time, by a strange, eddy- 
like movement in the current of human 
thought, the very feeling for the marvel- 
lousness of genius has given birth to a 
theory of its nature which in another way 
has associated it with mental aberration. 
I refer to the ancient doctrine of inspira- 
tion as developed more particularly in 
Greece. 

It may be worth while to review fora 
moment the general course of thought on 
this dark subject. 

In the classic world, preternatural intel- 
lectual endowments were, on the whole, 
greeted with admiration. In Greece more 
particularly, the fine zsthetic sense for 
what is noble, and the quenchless thirst 
for new ideas, led to a revering apprecia- 
tion of great original powers.* The whole 
manner of viewing such gifts was charged 
with supernaturalism. As the very words 
employed clearly indicate, such fine native 
endowment was attributed to the superior 
quality of the protective spirit (daiyor, 
genius) which attended each individual 
from his birth. We see this supernatural- 
ism still more plainly in the Greek notion 
of the process of intellectual generation. 
The profound mystery of the process, 
hardly less deep than that of physical 
generation, led to the grand supposition 
of a direct action of the Deity on the pro- 


* Sokrates is perhaps only an apparent exception, 
for the odium he excited seems to have been due to the 
essentially critical and destructive character of his mis- 
sion. 


ductive mind. To the Greeks, the con- 
ception of new artistic ideas implied a 
possession (katoy7) of the individual spirit 
by the god. 

Now it might naturally occur to one 
that such an inundation of the narrow 
confines of the human mind by the divine 
fulness would produce a violent disturb- 
ance of its customary processes. It was 
a shock which agitated the whole being 
to its foundation, exciting it toa pitch of 
frenzy or mania. The poet was conceived 
of as infuriated or driven mad by the god. 
And a somewhat analogous effect of di- 
vine intoxication was recognized by Plato 
as constituting the essence of philosophic 
intuition.* Hence Greek and Roman 
literature abounds with statements and 
expressions which tend to assimilate the 
man of genius toa madman. The furor 
poeticus of Cicero and the amadilis in- 
sania of Horace answer tothe 6@eia uavia of 
Plato. And to the more scientific mind 
of Aristotle it appeared certain (according 
to Seneca) that there was no great intel- 
lect (magnum ingenium) without some 
mixture of madness (dementii@). 

It must be remembered, however, that 
in the eyes of the ancients genius was 
hardly degraded by this companionship 
with madness. Men had not yet begun 
to look on insanity as one of the most 
pitiable of maladies. So far from this, it 
was a common idea that the insane were 
themselves inspired by the action of deity. 


absence even among the educated Greeks 
of the modern feeling towards madness 
in the fact that Plato was able to argue, 
with no discoverable trace of his playful 
irony, that certain sorts of madness are 
to be esteemed a good rather than an 
evil.t 

The influence of Christianity and of the 
Church served at first to brand mental 


* See the memorable passage in the Phadrus, p. 
244 A,etc. Plato went so far as to suggest that the 
name /@VTLC, seer, was derived from paivouat, to rage 
or be mad. 

t Phzdrus, loc. cit. Mr. Lecky points out that the 
Greeks had no asylums for the insane (History of Eu- 
ropean Morals, vol. ii.,-p. go). On the other hand, 
Dr. Maudsley tells us that Greek scientific opinion on 
the subject was an anticipation of modern ideas (Re+ 





sponsibility in Mental Disease, p. 6). 


We have a striking illustration of the , 
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derangement with the mark of degrada- 
tion. The doctrine of possession now 
assumed a distinctly repellent form by the 
introduction of the Oriental idea of an evil 
spirit taking captive the human frame, and 
using it as an instrument of.its foul pur- 
poses. The full development of this idea 
of demoniacal possession in the Middle 
Ages led, as we know, to many cruelties. 
And though Christianity showed its hu- 
mane side in making provision for the 
insane by asylums, the treatment of men- 
tal disease during this period was, on the 
whole, marked by much harshness.* 

This debasement of the idea of mad- 
ness had, however, no appreciable effect 
in dissolving the companionship of the 
two ideas in popular thought. For the 
attitude of the Church was, for the most 
part, hostile to new ideas, and so to men 
of original power. In sooth we know that 
they were again and again branded as 
heretics, and as wicked men possessed by 
the devil. And thus genius was attached 
to insanity by a new bond of kinship. 

The transition to the modern period 
introduces us to a new conception both of 
genius and of insanity. The impulse of 
inquisitiveness, the delight in new ideas, 
aided by the historical spirit with its deep 
sense of indebtedness to the past, have 
led the later world to extol intellectual 
greatness. We have learned to see in it 
the highest product of nature’s organic 
energy, the last and greatest miracle of 
evolution. On the other hand, the mod- 
ern mind has ceased to see in insanity a 
supernatural agency, and in assimilating 
it to other forms of disease has taken up 
a humane and helpful attitude towards it. 

Such a change of view might seem at 
first to necessitate a sharp severance of 
the new ideas. For while it places gen- 
jus at the apex of evolution, it reduces 
madness to a form of disintegration and 
dissolution. Nevertheless, we meet in 
modern literature with an unmistakable 
tendency to maintain the old association 
of ideas. Genius is now recognized as 
having a pathological side, or a side re- 
lated to mental disease. Among our own 
writers we have so healthy and serene a 


* See Lecky, of. cit. vol. ii., p. 92, etc. ; cf. Maudsley, 
op. cit. p. 10. 
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spirit as Shakespeare asserting a degree 


of affinity between poetic creation and 
madness : — 


The lunatick, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact, etc. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, act v., sc. I.) 


A more serious affirmation of a propin- 
quity is to be found in. the well-known 
lines of Dryden: — 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.* 


As might be expected, French writers, 
with their relish for pungent paradox, 
have dwelt with special fulness on this 
theme. “Infinis esprits,” writes Mon- 
taigne on a visit to Tasso in his asylum, 
“ se trouvent ruinez par leur propre force 
et soupplesse.” Pascal observes that 
“’extréme esprit est voisin de l’extréme 
folie.” Ina similar strain Diderot writes, 
“Oh! que le génie et la folie se touchent 
de bien prés!” The French writer who 
most distinctly emphasizes the proposition 
is Lamartine. ‘“ Le génie,” he observes in 
one place, “porte en lui un principe de 
destruction, de mort, de folie, comme le 
fruit porte le ver ;” and again he speaks of 
that “maladie mentale” which is called 
genius. 

In German literature it is Goethe, the 
perfect ideal, as it would seem, of healthy 
genius, who dwells most impressively on 
this idea. His drama “Tasso” is an 
elaborate attempt to uncover and expose 
the morbid growths which are apt to cling 
parasitically about the tender plant of 
genius. With this must be mentioned, 
as another striking literary presentment 
of the same subject, the two eloquent pas- 
sages on the nature of genius in Schopen- 
hauer’s opus magnum. 

Against this compact consensus of 
opinion on the one side we have only a 
rare protest like that of Charles Lamb on 
behalf of the radical sanity of genius.t 
Such a mass of opinion cannot lightly be 
dismissed as valueless. It is impossible 
to set down utterances of men like Dide- 
rot or Goethe to the envy of mediocrity. 


* Absalom and Achitophel, part i., line 163. 
t See his essay, ** Sanity of True Genius,’ 
| ** Last Essays of Elia.’’ 
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Nor can we readily suppose that so many 
penetrating intellects have been misled by 
a passion for startling paradox. We are 
to remember, moreover, that this is nota 
view of the great man ad extra, like that 
of the vulgar already referred to; it is the 
opinion of members of the distinguished 
fraternity themselves who are able to ob- 
serve and study genius from the inside. 

Still, it may be said, this is after all 
only unscientific opinion. Has science, 
with her more careful method of investi- 
gating and proving, anything to say on 
this interesting theme? It is hardly to 
be supposed that she would have over- 
looked so fascinating a subject. And, as 
a matter of fact, it has received a consid- 
erable amount of attention from patholo- 
gists and psychologists. And here for 
once science appears to support the pop- 
ularopinion. The writers who have made 
the subject their special study agree as to 
the central fact that there is a relation 
between high intellectual endowment and 
mental derangement, though they differ 
in their way of defining this relation. 
This conclusion is reached both induc- 
tively by a survey of facts, and deduc- 
tively by reasoning from the known na- 
ture and conditions of great intellectual 
achievement on the one hand, and of men- 
tal Cisease on the other.* 

What we require first of all is clearly as 
many instances as can be found of men of 
genius who have exhibited intellectual or 
moral peculiarities which are distinctly 
symptomatic of mental disease. Such a 
collection of facts, if sufficient, will supply 
us with a basis for induction. In making 
this collection we need not adopt any 
theory respecting the nature either of 
genius or of mental disease. It is suffi- 
cient to say that we include under the 
former term all varieties of originative 
power, whether in art, science, or practical 
affairs. And as to the latter term, it is 
enough to start with the assumption that 
fully developed insanity is recognizable 
by certain well-known marks; and that 
there are degrees of mental deterioration, 
and a gradual transition from mental 
health to mental disease, the stages of 
which also can, roughly at least, be marked 
off and identified. 


* The principal authoritative utterances on the sub- 
ject are Moreau, **La Psychologie morbide, etc. ;’’ 
Hagen, *‘ Ueber die Verwandtschaft des Genies mit 
dem Irresein”’ (Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, Band 33); 
and Radestock, **Genie und Wabnsinn” (Breslau, 
1884). ‘his last contains the latest review of the whole 
question, and is written in a thoroughly cautious scien- 
tific spirit. 
paring this essay. 


In surveying the facts which have been 
relied on by writers, we shall lay most 
stress on mental as distinguished from 
bodily or nervous symptoms. And of 
these we may conveniently begin with the 
less serious manifestations. 

I. The lowest grade of mental disturb- 
ance is seen in that temporary appearance 
of irrationality which comes from an ex- 
treme state of “abstraction” or absence 
of mind. To the vulgar, as already hinted, 
all intense preoccupation with ideas, by 
calling off the attention from outer things 
and giving a dreamlike appearance to the 
mental state, is apt to appear symptomatic 
of * queerness ” in the head. But in order 
that it may find a place among distinctly 
abnormal features this absence of mind 
must attain a certain depth and persis- 
tence. The ancient story of Archimedes, 
and the amusing anecdotes of Newton’s 
fits, if authentic, might be said perhaps to 
illustrate the border line between a normal 
and an abnormal condition of mind. A 
more distinctly pathological case is that 
of Beethoven, who could not be made to 
understand why his standing in his night 
attire at an open window should attract 
the irreverent notice of the street boys. 
For in this case we have a temporary in- 
capacity to perceive exterior objects and 
their relations; and a deeper incapacity 
of a like nature clearly shows itself in poor 
Jolinson’s standing before the town clock 
vainly trying to make out the hour. 

This same aloofness of mind from the 
external world betrays itself in many of 
the eccentric habits attributed to men and 
women of genius. Here again Johnson 
serves as a good instance. His incon- 
venient habit of suddenly breaking out 
with. scraps of the Lord’s Prayer in a 
fashionable assembly marks a distinctly 
dangerous drifting away of the inner life 
from the firm anchorage of external fact. 

In the cases just considered we have to 
do with a kind of mental blindness to 
outer circumstances. A further advance 
along the line of intellectual degeneration 
is seen in the persistence of vivid ideas, 
commonly anticipations of evil of some 
kind, which have no basis in external real- 
ity. Johnson’s dislike to particular alleys 
in his London walks, and Madame de 
Stael’s bizarre idea that she would suffer 
from cold when buried, may be taken as 





examples of these painful delusions or 
| idées fixes. A more serious stage of suc! 
| delusions is seen in the case of Pascal, 
| whe is said to have been haunted by the 


I have derived much aid from it in pre-e | fear of a gulph yawning just in front of 


| him, which sometimes became so over- 
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mastering that he had to be fastened bya 
chain to keep him from leaping forward. 

It is plain that in this last case we touch 
on the confines of sense illusion, It is 
probable that hallucinations may occur as 
very rare experiences in the case of normal 
and healthy minds. Yet though not con- 
fined to states of insanity, illusions of the 
senses are commonly if not always indic- 
ative of at ‘least a temporary disturbance 
of the psycho-physical organism. And 
we have on record a considerable number 
of instances of eminent men who were 
subject to these deceptions. It is not 
only the religious recluse, with his ill- 
nourished body, and his persistent with- 
drawal from the corrective touch of outer 
things, who experiences them. Luther was 
their victim as well as Loyola. Auditory 
hallucinations — that is, the hearing of im- 
aginary voices — appear to have occurred 
to Malebranche and Descartes, as they 
certainly did to Johnson. The instances 
of visual hallucinations are perhaps more 
numerous still. Pope, Johnson, Byron, 
Shelley, are said to have had their visions. 
Even so strong and well-balanced a mind 
as Goethe was notexempted. Nor has the 
active life of the soldier always proved a 
safeguard. The stories of the prognostic 
visions of Brutus and other generals of 
the old world are well known. Among 
modern ones, Napoleon is said to have 
had recurring visits from his guardian 
Spirit or genius. 

In the abnormalities just touched on, 
disturbance of intellectual function is the 
chief circumstance, though an element of 
emotional disturbance is commonly ob- 
servable as well. In another class of 
cases this last ingredient becomes the 
conspicuous feature. By this is meant 
such an accession of general emotional 
excitability, and along with this such a 
hypertrophy and absolute ascendency of 
certain feelings, as to constitute a distinct 
approximation to the disorganized psychi- 
cal state which has been called moral in- 
Sanity. 

And here reference may first be made 
to that violence of temper and that extrav- 
agant projection of self and its concerns 
to the displacement of others’ claims and 
interests which might be termed a kind 
of moral haliucination. How many names 
in the roll of English writers at once occur 
to the mind in this connection! Pope, 
Johnson, Swift, Byron, to which list must 
now be added Carlyle, may be taken as 
typical instances of the genus irritabile 
vatum. And among foreign deities, we 
have Voltaire and Rousseau, Handel and 





Beethoven, and even philosophers like 
Herder and Schopenhauer. 

Other emotional disorders take on more 
distinctly the aspect of moral obliquities. 
And here we have specially to do with 
poetic genius. Without adopting the 
slightly contemptuous opinion that poets 
are, as a rule, a ‘sensuous, erotic race,” 
one must admit that an untamed wildness 
of amatory passion has been a not infre- 
quent accompaniment of fine poetic imag- 
ination.* 

For a clear illustration, however, of the 
morbid tendency of such irregularities, 
we must go not to the comparatively reg- 
ular life of a Goethe or a Shelley, but to 
the wild and lawless career of a Rousseau, 
of whom it was well said by a clever wom- 
an, “Quand la nature forma Rousseau, la 
sagesse pétrit la pate, mais la folie y jeta 
son levain.” 

To a tempestuous violence of sexual 
passion there has too commonly joined 
itself a feverish craving for physical stim- 
ulants;f and so the pure, heavenly flame 
of genius has again and again had to con- 
tend with the foul, murky vapors which 
exhale from the lower animal nature. No 
need to tell again the gloomy story of 
splendid power eaten into and finally de- 
stroyed by the cancer.of rampant appe- 
tite. In our own literature the names of 
Ben Jonson, Nat Lee, Burns, and others 
at once occur tothe student. Edgar Al- 
lan Poe represents the same tragic fate- 
fulness of genius in American letters. 
Among Frenchmen we have as conspicu- 
ous examples Villon and De Musset. 
Among Germans, Giinther, Biirger, and 
numbers of those about Herder and 
Goethe in the turbulent times of the 
Sturm und Drang, and Hoffmann, the 
novelist, suffered the same moral. ship- 
wreck. 

II. We may now pass to another class 
of cases in which the pathological charac- 
ter is still more plainly discernible. Out- 
bursts of fierce passionateness may per- 
haps be thought by some to be after all 
only marks of a certain kind of robust 
vitality. But no one will say this of the 
gloomy depression, the melancholy brood- 
ing on personal ills, ending sometimes in 
distinctly hypochondriac despondency, 
which have not unfrequently been the 


* Even the spiritual Dante has been found wanting 
in this matter by no more strait-laced an authority than 
Boccaccio. 

t These include not only alcoholic drinks but opium, 
to the use of which Voltaire, Madame de Stael, Cole- 
ridge, and De Quincey, and probably others were ad- 
dicted. The excitement of gambling seemed in Less- 
ing’s case to fill the place of physical stimulants, 
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accompaniment of great intellectual pow- 
er. It was remarked by Aristotle, who 
was a long way the shrewdest and most 
scientific observer of antiquity, that all 
men of genius have been melancholic or 
atrabilious.*¥ He instances Empedocles, 
Socrates, and Plato, and the larger num- 
ber of the poets. And the page of mod- 
ern biographic literature would supply 
many a striking illustration of the same 
temperament. The pessimism of John- 
son, Swift, Byron, and Carlyle, of Scho- 
penhauer and Lenau, of Leopardi and of 
Lamartine, may perhaps be taken as a 
signal manifestation of the gloom which 
is apt to encompass great and elevated 
spirits, like the mists which drift towards 
and encircle the highest mountain peaks. 

In some cases this melancholy assumes 
a more acute form, giving rise tc the 
thought, and even the act of suicide. 
Among those who have confessed to have 
experienced the impulse may be men- 
tioned Goethe in the Werther days, Beet- 
hoven during the depression brought on 
by his deafness, Chateaubriand in his 
youth, and George Sand also in her early 
days. The last, writing of her experience, 
says: “Cette sensation (at the sight of | 
water, a precipice, etc.) fut quelquefois si 
vive, si subite, si bizarre, que je pus bien 
constater que c’était une espéce de folie 
dont j’étais atteinte.” Johnson’s weari- 
ness of life was, it seems certain, only 
prevented from developing into the idea 
of suicide by his strong religious feeling 
and his extraordinary dread of death, 
which was itself, perhaps, a morbid symp- 
tom. 

In some cases this idea prompted to 
actual attempts to take away life. The 
story of Cowper’s trying to hang himself 
and afterwards experiencing intense reli- 
gious remorse is well known. Another 
instance is that of Saint-Simon, whose 
enormous vanity itself looks like a form 
of monomania, and who, in a fit of de- 
spondency, fired a pistol at his head, hap- 
pily with no graver result than the loss of 
an eye. Alfieri, who was the victim of 
the “most horrid melancholy,” tried on 
one occasion, after being bled by a sur- 
geon, to tear off the bandage in order to 
bleed to death. Among those who suc- 
ceeded in taking away their life are Chat- 
terton, whose mind had been haunted by 





* “Cur homines qui ingenio claruerunt vel in studiis 
philosophia, vel in republica administrandj, vel in car- 
mine pangendo, vel in artibus exercendis, melancolicos 
omnes fuisse videamus?’? Prob. xxx. Aristotle’s au- 
thority on the point is quoted by Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. 
i. 33; De Divin, i. 38 | 


the idea from early life, Kleist the poet, 
and Beneke the philosopher. : 

III. We may now pass to the most 
important group of facts — namely, in- 
stances of men of genius who have suf- 
fered from fully developed mental disease. 

In certain cases this disruption of the 
organs of mind shows itself in old age, 
and here, it is evident, we have to distin- 
guish what is known as senile dementia 
from the impairment of faculty incident 
to old age. A clear instance of cerebral 
disease is afforded by the botanist Lin- 
nus, whose faculties gave way after a 
stroke. The mental stupor into which 
the poet Southey finally sank was a simi- 
lar phenomenon. Swilt’s fatal disease, 
the nature of which has only recently been 
cleared up by science, was cerebral disor- 
ganization brought on by peripheral dis- 
ease in the organ of hearing. Zimmer- 
mann, the author of the work on solitude, 
who had been a hypochondriac from the 
age of twenty, ended his life in a state of 
melancholy indistinguishable from insan- 
ity. The final collapse, under the pressure 
of pecuniary anxieties, of Scott’s cerebral 
powers is too well known to need more 
than a bare mention. 

Besides these instances of senile col- 
lapse, there are several cases of insanity 
showing itself in the vigorous period of 
life. Sometimes, as in the instance of 
Richelieu, who had shown himself an er- 
ratic being from his childhood, the mad- 
ness appeared as a sudden and transient 
fit of delirium. In other cases the dis- 
order took a firmer hold on the patient. 
Charles Lamb, Handel, and Auguste 
Comte suffered from insanity for a time, 
and had to be put under restraint. Tasso, 
whose whole nature was distinctly tinged 
with the “insane temperament,” had 
again and again to be confined as a mad- 
man. Donizetti was also for a time in- 
sane and confined in an asylum. Among 
those who became hopelessly insane were 
the poets Lenau and Hdlderlin and the 
composer Schumann, the latter of whom 
had long been the victim of melancholy 
and hallucinations, and had before his 
confinement attempted to drown himself 
in the Rhine. 

I have preferred to dwell on the psy- 
chical aspect of the relation between 
genius and disease. But no adequate in- 
vestigation of the subject is possible which 
does not consider the physical aspect as 
well, No one now-perhaps really doubts 
that to every degree of mental disturb- 


ance and mental disorganization there’ 


corresponds some degree of deterioration 
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and disorganization of the nerve centres. 
Psychical disturbance and disruption pro- 
ceed pari passu with physical. 

This being so, it is pertinent to our 
study to remark that men of genius have 
in a surprising number of cases been 
affected by forms of nervous disease, 
which, though not having such well- 
marked psychical accompaniments as oc- 
cur in states of insanity, are known to be 
allied to these. ‘ 

IV. To begin with, it seems certain that 
a number of great men have died from 
disease of the nerve centres. Among 
other names may be mentioned Pascal, 
who had all his life been the victim of 
nervous disorders, and who succumbed, 
at the early age of thirty-nine, to paralysis 
accompanied by convulsions. Two of 
the greatest scientific men, Kepler and 
Cuvier, died, according to Moreau, from 
disease of the brain. Rousseau was car- 
ried off by an attack of apoplexy. Mo- 
zart’s early death was due to brain dis- 
ease, showing itself in other ways by 
morbid delusions, fainting-fits, and con- 
vulsions. Another musician, Mendels- 
sohn, succumbed to an attack of apo- 
plexy. Heine’s fatal malady, which kept 
him for seven years a prisoner in his 
“mattress grave,” was disease of the 
lower nerve centres in the spinal cord. 

Other men of genius have suffered 
from nervous disorders from time to time. 
Moliére was the subject of recurring con- 
vulsions, an attack of which would pre- 
vent his working for fifteen days. Alfieri, 
to whose morbid mental symptoms reter- 
ence has already been made, suffered 
when young from a disease of the lym- 
phatic system, and was afterwards liable 
to convulsions. Paganini, the musician, 
suffered from an attack of catalepsy when 
four years old, and later on was the victim 
of recurring convulsions; and Schiller, 
who was very delicate from youth, was 
also the subject of recurring fainting-fits 
and convulsions. 

The Jesser forms of nervous disorder — 
headache, malaise, and recurring periods 
of nervous prostration — are too common 
among ali brain-workers to calli for special 
notice here. The latest biography ot a 
woman of genius strikingly illustrates 
this milder form of the penalty which mor- 
tals have to pay for daring toaspire to the 
ranks of the immortals. In George Eliot 
we have one more name added to the list 
of great ones to whom, to use the words 
of a French writer, has been granted “ le 
funeste privilége d’entendre crier & toute 
heure les ressorts de leur machine.” 
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V. One other significant group of facts 
remains to be touched on. Ina consider- 
able number of cases it has been ascer- 
tained that insanity or other forms of 
nervous disorder has shown itself in the 
same family as genius, whether as its fore- 
runner, companion, or successor, Cha- 
teaubriand’s father is said to have died of 
apoplexy. Schopenhauer’s grandmother 
and uncle were imbecile. Several distin- 
guished men had insane sisters, among 
others Richelieu, Diderot, ‘Hegel,* and 
Charles Lamb. One of Mendelssohn’s 
sons became insane.t 

I have endeavored in this brief review 
of the alleged facts to give an adequate 
impression of their variety and range. It 
now remains to inquire into their precise 
evidential value. 

The first question that naturally arises 
here is whether the facts are well authen- 
ticated and accurately presented. A cau- 
tious mind will readily reflect that if 
genius as such is apt to assume an ab- 
normal aspect to average common sense, 
biographers may easily have invented, or 
at least exaggerated, some of the alleged 
morbid characteristics of the great; and 
as a matter of fact there is good reason to 
suppose that this falsifying of the record 
of greatness has taken place. I may refer 
to the story of the madness and suicide 
of Lucretius, which is extremely doubtful, 
and may have grown out of a religious 
horror at the supposed tendency of his 
writings. The story of Newton’s mad- 
ness, again, which is given by a French 
biographer, and which is ably refuted by 
Sir David Brewster, may owe much of its 
piquancy to what may be called the un- 
conscious inventiveness of prejudice. 
Very possibly the stories of the visions of 
Lrutus, Cromwell, and others have hada 
like origin. 

Again, it will be said that even medical 
men — wishing like others to magnify 
their office — may have been too ready in 
spying out the symptoms of insanity. 
If they are fallible in dealing with the 
living subject, all of whose physical and 
mental characteristics are accessible to 
observation, how much more likely are 
they to err in diagnosing the minds of 
the dead by help of a few fragmentary 
indications only? I think the force of this 








* That Hegel’s sister was insane and drowned here 
| self is asserted by Moreau, on the authority of an article 
in the Kevue des Deux Mondes, and quoted by Rade- 
stoch. 
+t Symptoms of insanity are said by Moreau to have 
| shown themselves in the families of several eminent 
| rulers, including Peter the Great. (See Radestock, p. 
4 seg.) 
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objection, too, must be allowed. When, 
for example, a French alienist thinks it 
worth while to write a book in order to 
prove that the belief of Sokrates in a con- 
trolling divinity (7d dauoviov) was a symp- 
tom of mental disease, a layman may be 
pardoned for demanding a mode of inves- 
tigation more in accordance with the 
proud claims of science to our absolute 
and unstinted confidence. A well-informed 
and critical reader of M. Moreau’s tables 
of biographical facts will not fail to chal- 
lenge more than one statement of his 
respecting the morbid characteristics of 
great men, ancient and modern.* 

Allowing, however, for a margin of er- 
ror, I do not think any candid mind will 
fail to see that such a body of facts as 
remains is sufficient to justify us in draw- 
ing aconclusion. If men of the highest 
intellectual calibre were not more liable 
to mental and nervous disorders than oth- 
ers, no such list out of the short roll of 
great names could have been obtained. 
No elaborate calculations are needed, I 
think, to show that mental malady occurs 
too often in the history of genius.f 

One might perhaps try to evade the 
unpalatable conclusion by saying that 
there is genius and genius; that it is 
weakly, one-sided, and bizarre originality 
which exhibits these unhealthinesses, 
whereas the larger and more vigorous 
productiveness of an Aristotle, a Shake- 
speare, or a Goethe, is free from such 
blemishes.{ I think, however, that our 
facts will compel us to reject this saving 
clause. There is no question among 
competent critics of the splendid quality 
of genius of Swift, of Carlyle, or of Beet- 
hoven. Nor in cases of so-called healthy 
genius can it be said that nothing abnor- 
mal ever shows itself. The above refer- 
ences to Goethe may serve to indicate the 
liability to abnormal deviation even in the 
strongest and seemingly most stable type 
of genius. As for Shakespeare, the in- 
stance commonly referred to by Lamb 
and others who have come to the defence 
of genius, it is enough to say that our 
knowledge of his personality and life is 


* As when he sees in Swift’s witty pamphlet on Ire- 
land a distinct presage of oncoming insanity. In some 
cases he is inexact in stating his facts, as when he says 
that Saint-Simon committed suicide. 

+ The proportion is the more striking, because it is 
not known that insanity is particularly frequent among 
the more highly educated ciass of the community. 

¢ This seems to be the idea of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when he distinguishes between poets of * great 
sun-kindled constructive imagination”? and those who 
have **a certain kind of moonlight genius given them 
to compensate them for their imperfection of nature,” 
and who are invariably ** tinged with meiancholy” (Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table, chap. viii.). 


far too meagre to justify any conclusion 
on the point.* 

And this brings us to another very im- 
portant consideration. If too much has 
been made of the alleged positive in- 
stances, too much has been made also of 
the apparent contradictions or exceptions. 
The record of past greatness is far too 
scanty for the most plodding student to 
find all cases of morbid symptoms which 
have presented themselves. We who live 
in an age when a fierce light beats on the 
throne of intellect, when the public which 
genius serves is greedy of every trivial 
detail of information respecting its be- 
havior in the curtained recess of private 
life, can hardly understand how our an- 
cestors could have neglected to chronicle 
and to preserve the words and deeds of 
the greatestof men. Yet such is the case, 
and the further we go back the scantier 
the biographic page. Inasmuch, too, as 
many of the symptoms of nervous disease 
in the intellectual heroes themselves or 
their families would possess no signifi- 
cance to the ordinary lay mind, we may 
feel confident that in many cases where 
we have a fairly full record important data 
are omitted. 

Another thought naturally occurs to 
one in this connection. Without endors- 
ing the ancient proverb that the best men 
die in their youth, we may find good 
grounds for conjecturing that many en- 
dowed with the gift of genius have passed 
away before their powers culminated in 
the production of a great monumental 
work. The early collapse of so many who 
did attain fame suggests this conclusion, 
And among such short-lived and unknown 
recipients of the divine afilatus it seems 
reasonable to infer that there were a con- 
siderable number who succumbed to some 
of those forms of psycho-physical disease 
which have so often attacked their sur- 
vivors. 

It seems then to be an irresistible con- 
clusion that the foremost among human 
intellects have had more than their share 
of the ills that flesh is heir to. The pos- 
session of genius appears in some way to 
be unfavorable to the maintenance of a 
robust mental health. And here arises 
the question how we are to view this con- 
nection. Is the presence of the creative 
faculty to be regarded as itself an abnor- 
mal excrescence in the human mind? Or 
is it that the possession and fruition of 





| * Even the little that we know does not all point one 
| way Against the fine business capacity and so forth 
| We have to set the youthful excesses of which rumor 
| speaks. 
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the faculty are apt to be attended with 
circumstances which are injurious to per- 
fect mental well-being? 

In order to understand the precise re- 
lation between two things, we ought to 
know all about the nature and causes of 
each. But this we are very far from 
knowing in the present case. Science 
has, no doubt, done much to clear up the 
ancient mystery of madness. We now 
know that it has a perfectly natural origin, 
and we understand a good deal respecting 
the more conspicuous agencies, psychical 
and physical, predisposing and exciting, 
which bring about the malady. Yet so 
intricate is the subject, so complex and 
subtle the influences which may conspire 
to just disturb the mental balance, that in 
many cases, even with a full knowledge 
of an individual and his antecedents, the 
most skilful expert finds himself unable 
to give a complete and exhaustive expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. 

With respect to genius the case is 
much worse. We may have a clearer in- 
tuition of its organic’composition than the 
ancients; we may be able better than 
they to describe in psychological terms 
the essential qualities of the original and 
creative mind. But we have hardly ad- 
vanced a step with respect to a knowledge 
of its genesis and antecedents. We do, 
no doubt, know some little about its fam- 
ily history. Mr. Galton, with his charac 
teristic skill in striking out new paths of 
experimental research, has brought to 
light a number of interesting facts with 
respect to the hereditary transmission of 
high intellectual endowments. But these 
researches supply no answer to the su- 
premely interesting question, How does 
the light of genius happen to flash out in 
this particular family at this precise mo- 
ment? A preparation there may be, as 
Goethe somewhere hints, in the patient 
building up by the family of sterling intel- 
Jectual and moral virtues. But this 
hardly the beginning of an explanation. 


is 


How much the better are we able to com- | 
prehend Carlyle’s wondrous gift of spirit- | 


ual clairvoyance for knowing that he came 
of a thoroughly sound stock, having more 
than the average, it may be, of northern 
shrewdness? To trace the family char- 
acteristics in a great man is one thing, to 
explain the genius which ennobles and 
immortalizes these is another.* 


* Much the same applies to what M. Taine and 
others have said about the larger preparation of the 
original teacher and the artist by the traditions of the 
community and the spirit of the age. See, for a careful 
treatment of the whole question of the antecedents of 
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In the present state of our knowledge, 
then, genius must be looked upon as the 
most signal and impressive manifestation 
of that tendency of nature to variation 
and individuation in her organic forma- 
tions which modern science is compelled 
to retain among its unexplained facts. 
Why we have a Shakespeare, a Michael 
Angelo, a Goethe here and now, is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered. Our igno- 
rance of the many hidden threads that 
make up the inextricable skein of causa- 
tion forces us to regard each new appear- 
ance of the lamp of genius with much of 
the wonder, if with something less of the 
superstition, with which the ancients 
viewed it. 

This being so, we must be content with 
a very tentative and provisional theory of 
the relations between genius and mental 
disease. We cannot, for example, follow 
M. Moreau in his hardy paradox that 
genius has as its material substratum a 
semi-morbid state of the brain, a neuro- 
pathic constitution which is substantially 
identical with the “insane temperament” 
or “insane neurosis.”* For first of all 
the facts do not support such a generaliz- 
ation. If the “genial temperament” in- 
volved a distinct constitutional disposition 
to insanity, the number of great men who 
had actually became insane would cer- 
tainly be much greater than it is. And, 
in the second place, this proposition re- 
poses on far too unsubstantial a basis of 
hypothetical neurology. We know too 
little of the variations of nerve structure 
and function to pronounce confidently on 
the essential identity of the nervous organ- 
ization in the case of the man of genius 
and of the insane.f 

A more modest and possibly more hope- 
ful way of approaching the question ap- 
pears to offer itself in the consideration 
of the psychical characteristics of genius. 
We may inquire into those peculiarities 
of sensibility and emotion, as well as of 
intellect, which are discoverable in the 





typical psychical organization of the great 
man, and may trace out some of the more 
important reflex influences of the life of 
intellectual production on his mind and 
character. What we all recognize as gen- 


genius, an article by M. H. Jolv, “‘ Psychologie des 
Grands Hommes”? (III.) in the Revue Philosophique, 
August, 1882. 

* OP. cit., p. 463 seq. 

t Dr. Maudsley is more guarded, contenting himself 
with saying: ** It is truly remarkable how much man- 
| kind has been indebted for special disp!ays of talent, if 
| not of genius, to individuais who themse!ves, or whosc 

parenis, have sprung from families in which there has 
been some predisposition to insanity’? ( Responsibility 
| in Mental Disease, p. 47). 
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ius displays itself in some large, original 
conception, whether artistic, scientific, or 
practical. And it seems not improbable 
that by a closer investigation of the con- 
ditions and the results of this large con- 
structive activity of mind we may find a 
clue to the apparent anomaly that grand 
intellectual powers are so frequently beset 
with mental and moral infirmity. These 
lurking-places of abnormal tendencies 
will, we may expect, betray themselves 
more readily in the case of artistic and 
especially poetic genius, which has, in- 
deed, always been viewed as the most 
pronounced form, and as the typical rep- 
resentative of creative power. 

No careful student of genius can fail to 
see that it has its roots in a nervous or- 
ganization of exceptional delicacy. Keen- 
ness of sensibility, both to physical and 
mental stimuli, is one of the fundamental 
attributes of the original mind. This 
preternatural sensitiveness of nerve has 
been illustrated in the two latest records 
of poetic genius. Carlyle’s lively impres- 
sibility to sounds and other sensuous 
agents is familiar to all.* And of George 
Eliot it has been well said that “ her nerves 
were servile to every skyey influence.” 
And what a range and intensity of emo- 
tion are at once suggested by names like 
Milton, Dante, Shelley, Heine! 

This fineness of the sentient fibre stands 
in the closest relation to the intellectual 
side of genius. It is not so much an ac- 
companiment of the creative imagination 
as its vitalizing principle. The wide and 
penetrating vision of the poet is the cor- 
relative of his quick, delicate, and many- 
sided sensibility. And the stimulus which 
ever urges him towards the ideal region, 
which makes him devote his days to the 
pursuit of some ravishing idea, has its 
origin in his rare, almost superhuman, 
capacity of feeling. The modest limits of 
the real world fail to slake his thirst for 
the delight of beauty, for the raptures of 
the sublime. Hence the impulse to fash- 
ion new worlds of his own. And by such 
ideal activities the emotional sensibilities 
which prompted them are deepened and 
intensified. 

It is easy to see, from this glance at the 
fundamental conditions of imaginative 
creation, that it has one of its main im- 
pulses in uncommon experiences of suf- 
fering. The fine nervous organization, 
tremulously responsive to every touch, 


| fect world of ours, a special dispensation 
| Of sorrow. Exquisite sensibility seems 
|to be connected with a delicate poise of 
‘nervous structure eminently favorable to 
the experience of jarring and dislocating 
shock. And it is this preponderance of 
rude shock over smooth, agreeable stimu- 
lation — of a sense of dissonance in things 
over the joyous consciousness of harmony 
— which seems to supply one of the most 
powerful incitants to the life of imagina- 
tion. Hence the dark streak of melancholy 
which one so often detects in the early 
years of the great man. 

Such an attitude of mind must entail 
suffering in other ways. As the biography 
of the man of genius often tells us, he is 
apt to become aware, at a painfully early 
date, that his exceptional endowments and 
the ardent consuming impulses which be- 
long to them collide with the utilities and 
purposes of ordinary life. Thesoul intent 
on dreaming its secret dream of beauty is 
unfit for the business which makes up the 
common working life of plain, prosaic 
men. The youth to whom the embodi- 
ment of a noble artistic idea or the dis- 
covery of a large, fructifying moral truth, 
is the one absorbing interest, will be apt 
to take a shockingly low view of banking, 
schoolmastering, and the other respecta- 
ble occupations of ordinary citizens. 

It follows that the man of genius is, by 
| his very constitution and vocation, to a 
considerable extent a solitary. He is apt 
to offend the world into which he is born 
by refusing to bow the knee to its conven- 
tional deities. His mood of discontent 
with things presents itself as a reflection 
on their contented view. On the other 
hand, his peculiar leanings and aspirations 
are incomprehensible to them, and stamp 
him as an alien. “Il ya peu de vices,” 
says Chamfort, with a grim irony, “ qui 
empéchent un homme d’avoir beaucoup 
d’amis, autant que peuvent le faire de trop 
grandes qualités.” Hence the profound 
solitude of so many of the earth’s great 
ones, which even the companionships of 
; the home have not sufficed to fillup. And 
it must be remembered that the ardent 
emotions of the man of genius bring their 
extra need of sympathy. Even the con- 
sciousness of intellectual dissent from 
| Others may become to a deeply sympa- 
| thetic nature an anguish. “1 believe you 
| know ” (writes Leopardi to a friend), “ but 
|I hope you have not experienced, how 








constitutes in itself, in this all too imper-| thought can crucify and martyrize any 


* Goethe, Schopenhauer, and other great men were 
particuarly Sensitive to sounds, 


one who thinks somewhat differentiy from 
others,” 
| Such isolation is distinctly unfavorable 
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to mental health. It deprives a man of 
wholesome contact with others’ experi- 
ence and ideas, and disposes to abnormal 
eccentricities of thought. It profoundly 
affects the emotional nature, breeding 
melancholy, suspicion of others, misan- 
thropy, and other unwholesome progeny. 
The “ strange interior fom life,” of which 
Carlyle speaks, is a striking example of 
the influence of this isolation in fostering 
the minute germs of morbid delusion. 

lf now we turn to the process of intel- 
lectual origination, we shall find new ele- 
ments of danger, new forces adverse to 
the perfect serenity of mental health. If 
the rich biographical literature of modern 
times teaches us anything, it is that orig- 
inal production is the severest strain of 
human faculty, the most violent and ex- 
hausting form of cerebral action. The 
pleasing fiction that the perfectly shaped 
artistic product occurs to the creative 
mind as a kind of happy thought is at 
once dispelled by a little study of great 
men’s recorded experience. All fine orig- 
inal work, it may be safely said, represents 
severe intellectual labor on the part of the 
producer, not necessarily at the moment 
of achievement, but at least in a prepara- 
tory collection and partial elaboration of 
material. The rapidity with which Scott 
threw off his masterpieces of fiction is 
only understood by remembering how he 
had steeped his imagination for years in 
the life, the scenery, and the history of his 
country. 

It is to be remembered, too, that this 
swift and seemingly facile mode of crea- 
tion is by no means an easy play of faculty, 
akin to the spontaneous sportiveness of 
witty talk. It involves the full tension of 
the mental powers, the driving of the 
cerebral machine at full speed. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of more than one 
man of genius, this fierce activity is fed 
and sustained by violent emotional excite- 
ment.* The notion of producing a work 
of high imaginative power in a state of 
perfect coid blood is, as Plato long ago 
pointed out, absurd. Spiritual generation 
only takes place when the soul burns and 
throbs as with a fever. At the moment 
of productive inspiration the whole being 
is agitated to its depths, and the latent 
deposits of years of experience come to 
the surface. This full springtide of imag- 
ination, this cerebral turmoil and clash of 
currents, makes the severest demands on 


* Byron, Goethe, Dickens, and others attest to this. 
Compare what George Eliot says about the way in 
which the third volume of ** Adam Bede” was pro- 
duced (Life, vol. ii., p. 155). 
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the controlling and guiding forces of voli- 
tion. And it is only when the mind is 
capable of the highest effort of sustained 
concentration that the process of selecting 
and organizing can keep pace with the 
rapid inflow of material. Hence, though 
the excitement may in. certain cases be 
intensely pleasurable, it is nearly always 
fatiguing and wearing. 

But great artistic works are not always 
flashed into the world by this swift electric 
process. Some books that men will not 
let die have been the result of lengthened 
toil troubled by many a miserable check 
and delay. The record of Carlyle’s expe- 
rience sufficiently illustrates the truth that 
there is no necessary relation between 
rapidity of invention and execution and 
artistic value of result.* Much depends 
on the passing mood, more still on the 
temperament of the individual artist. 
There are others besides Carlyle to whom 
Spiritual parturition has been largely an 
experience of suffering, the pangs being 
but rarely submerged in the large, joyous 
consciousness that a new idea is born 
into the world. And when this is so there 
is another kind of strain on the mental 
machine. The struggle with intellectual 
obstacle, the fierce, passionate resolve to 
come ius Reine which every student ex- 
periences in a humble way, becomes some- 
thing for the spectator to tremble at. 

Is it surprising that such states of men- 
tal stress and storm should afterwards 
leave the subject exhausted and prostrate ? 
The wild excitement of production is apt 
to dull the sense still further to the pro- 
saic enjoyments with which ordinary mor- 
tals have to content themselves. More 
than this, the long and intense preoccupa- 
tion with the things of the imagination is 
apt to induce acertain lethargy and stupor 
of the senses, in which the sharp outlines 
of reality are effaced in a misty, dreamlike 
phantasmagoria. The reader of Carlyle’s 
“ Memoirs” need not be reminded how 
plainly all this appears in his experience. 
Even the warm and gladdening ray of 
dawning prosperity failed to cheer him in 
these hours of spiritual collapse. And he 
exclaims in one place that there is no 
other pleasure and possession for him 
but that of feeling himself working and 
alive.t 


* M. Joly illustrates the same fact by the experience 
of Voitaire, Revue Philosophique, November, 1882, 
PP- 496, 497- i 

t Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii., p. 129. Probably one 
reason why painters so rarely show morbid mental traits 
is that in their case the function of the senses can never 
be so completely overborne by the weight of imagina- 
tion, 
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In addition to these adverse forces, 
which have their origin in the common 
conditions of the life of genius, there are 
others which, though less constant, pre- 
sent themselves very frequently in co- 
operation with the first. It has often been 
remarked that the man of decided origi- 
nality of thought, being as it were one 
born out of due time, has to bear the 
strain of production for a while uncheered 
by the smile of recognition. And when 
there is great originality, not only in the 
ideas, but in the form of expression, such 
recognition may come too slowly to be of 
any remunerative value. Neglect or ridi- 
cule is the form of greeting which the 
world bas often given to the propounder 
of a new truth; and where, as frequently 
happens, the want of instant recognition 
means the pressure of poverty, which 
chafes with unusual severity the delicate 
fibres of sensitive men, we have a new 
and considerable force added to the agen- 
cies which threaten to undermine the not 
too stable edifice of the great man’s men. 
tal and moral constitution. Johnson, Less- 
ing, Burns, Leopardi, and many another 
name, will here occur to those familiar 
with the lives of modern men of letters. 

In view of this combination of threat- 
ening agencies, one begins to understand 
the many eloquent things which have been 
said about the fatality of great gifts. 
Thus one finds a meaning in the definition 
of poetic genius given by Lamartine when 
speaking of Byron — “a vibration of the 
human fibre as strong as the heart of man 
can bear without breaking.” 

It is not meant here that even when all 
these destructive elements are present a 
distinctly pathological condition of mind 
must necessarily ensue. Their effect may 
be fully counteracted by other and resist- 
ing agencies. Of these the two most im- 
portant are bodily energy and health on 
the one hand, and strength of will or 
character on the other. Where these are 
both found in a high degree of perfection, 
as in Goethe, we havea splendid example 
of healthy genius. On the other hand, if 
either, and still more, if both, of these are 
wanting, we have a state of things which 
is exceedingly likely to develop a dis- 
tinctly pathological state of mind.* 

How, it may be asked, does it commonly 
fare with the world’s intellectual heroes 
with respect to these means of defence? 
As to the physical defence, it is known 
that a number of great men have had a 


* That is, quite apart from any inherited physical 
predisposition to nervous disease. 





physique fairly adequate to the severe 
demands made on the nervous organiza- 
tion. They were men of powerful frame, 
strong muscles, and good digestion. But 
such robustness of bodily health seems by 
no means the commonrule. The number 
of puny and ill-formed men who have 
achieved marvellous things in intellectual 
production is a fact which has often been 
remarked on. Socommon an accompani- 
ment of great intellectual exertion is de- 
fective digestion, that an ingenious writer 
has tried to show that the maladies of 
genius have their main source in dyspep- 
sia.* No Englishman in thinking of this 
question can fail to recollect that the 
three of his countrywomen who have given 
most distinct proof of creative power — 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, and 
George Eliot— were hampered with a 
physical frame pitiably unequal to support 
the cerebral superstructure.f 

Coming now to the moral defence, the 
thought at once suggests itself that, ac- 
cording to the testimony of more than one 
writer, genius consists in preternatural 
force of will more than in anything else. 
It is, we are told, only the man with an 
infinite capacity to take pains who is truly 
great. The prolonged intense concentra- 
tion of mind which precedes the final 
achievement is a severe exertion and strik- 
ing manifestation of will. 

At the same time, a moment’s thought 
will show us that this patient mental in- 
cubation is no proof of the higher qualities 
of will and moral character.$ The appro- 
priateness of the old way of speaking of 
creative inspiration as a possession is seen 
in the fact that the will has little to do 
with bringing on the condition. “The 
author,” said Lord Beaconsfield on one 
occasion, “is a being with a predisposi- 
tion which with him is irresistible, a bent 
which he cannot in any way avoid, whether 
it drags him to the abstruse researches of 


* R. R. Madden, On the Infirmities of Genius. 

t Schopenhauer, in the passages of his work already 
referred to, discusses in a curious and characteristic 
way the physical basis of genius. Moreau quotes ap- 
provingly the remark of Lecanus that men of the finest 
genius were * of a feeble constitution and often infirm.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Galton, in his ** Hereditary 
Genius,”’ contends that the heroes of history are at 
least up to the average of men in physical strength. It 
is to be remarked, however, that the reference to uni- 
versity statistics is apt to mislead here. Senior wran- 
glers can hardly be taken as representative of creative 
power. 

¢ It is evident that only speculative, as distinguished 
from practical genius, is here referred to. ‘The man of 
great constructive powers in affairs—the statesman, 
general, and so forth — requires will in the higher and 
fuller sense. And it has been remarked that these 
organizing intellects rarely exhibit pathological symp- 
toms, 
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erudition, or induces him to mount into 
the feverish and turbulent atmosphere of 
imagination.” This sense of a quasi-ex- 
terior pressure and compulsion is attested 
by more than one child of genius. In 
some cases, more particularly, perhaps, 
among “tone poets,” we find this mastery 
of the individual mind by the creative 
impulse assuming the striking form ofa 
sudden abstraction of the thoughts from 
the surroundings of the moment. And 
throughout the whole of the creative proc- 
ess, the will, though as we have seen ex- 
ercised in a peculiarly severe effort, is not 
exercised fully and in its highest form. 
There is no deliberate choice of activity 
here. The man does not feel free to stop 
orto goon. On the contrary, the will is 
in this case pressed into the service of 
the particular emotion that strives for 
utterance, the particular artistic impulse 
that is irresistibly bent on self-realization. 
There is nothing here of the higher moral 
effort of will, in choosing what we are not 
at the moment inclined to, and resisting 
the seductive force of extraneous excit- 
ants.* 

These fragmentary remarks may help 
us to understand the facts of the case. 
A certain proportion of great thinkers and 
artists have shown moral as well as intel- 
lectual heroism. Men who were able to 
take the destruction of a MS. representing 
long and wearisome research as Newton 
and Carlyle took it must have had some- 
thing of the stuff of which the stoutest 
character is woven. The patient upbear- 
ing against hardship of men like Johnson 
and Lessing is what gives the moral relish 
to the biography of men of letters. More 
than one intellectual leader, too, has 
shown the rare quality of practical wis- 
dom. Goethe’s calm strength of will dis- 
playing itself in a careful ordering of the 
daily life is matter of common knowledge. 
Beethoven managed just to keep himself 
right by resolute bodily exercise. In 
George Eliot an exceptional feeling of 
moral responsibility sufficed for a nice 
economizing of the fitful supply of physi- 
cal energy. 

At the same time, our slight study of 
the ways of genius has familiarized us 
with illustrations of striking moral weak- 
nesses. We have seen a meaning in 
Rochefoucauld’s paradox that “ il n’appar- 


* This fact of the absence of choice, and the ordinary 





co-operation of the personal wiil in artistic production, 
is illustrated further in the rapidity with which the mind | 
casts off and ignores its offspring. ‘* Est-ce bien moi | 
qui ai fait cela?’’ asked Voltaire once, on seeing one of | 


his dramas acted. George Eliot attests to this strange | son. 


unmaternal feeling towards her literary children. 
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tient qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir de 
grands défauts.” The large draught of 
mental energy into the channels of imag- 
inative production is apt to leave the will 
ill provided in working out the multifari- 
ous tasks of a temperate and virtuous life. 

Our conclusion is that the possession 
of genius carries with it special liabilities 
to the action of the disintegrating forces 
which environ us all. It involves a state 
of delicate equipoise, of unstable equilib- 
rium, in the psycho-physical organization. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, One may ven- 
ture to affirm that great original power of 
mind is incompatible with nice adjustment 
to surroundings, and so with perfect well- 
being. And here it is that we see the 
real qualitative difference between genius 
and talent. This last means superior en- 
dowment in respect of the common prac- 
tical intelligence which all men understand 
and appraise. The man of talent follows 
the current modes of thought, keeps his 
eye steadily fixed on the popular eye, pro- 
duces the kind of thing which hits the 
taste of the moment, and is never guilty 
of the folly of abandoning himself to the 
intoxicating excitement of production. 
To the original inventor of ideas and 
moulder of new forms of art this intoxica- 
tion is, as we have seen, everything. He 
is under a kind of divine behest to make 
and fashion something new and great, and 
at the moment of compliance recks little 
of the practical outcome to himself. And 
such recklessness is clearly only one form 
of imprudence, and so of mal-adaptation. 

But if improvident, he is improvident 
in a high cause. Emerson and others 
have taught us the uses of the great man. 
The teacher of a new truth, the discov- 
erer of a higher and worthier form of 
artistic expression, is one in advance of 
his age, who by his giant exertions ena- 
bles the community, and even the whole 
race, to reach forward to a further point 
in the line of intellectual evolution. He 
is a scout who rides out well in advance 
of the intellectual army, and who by this 
very advance and isolation from the main 
body is exposed to special perils. Thus 
genius, like philanthropy or conscious 
self-sacrifice for others, is a mode of vari- 
ation of human nature which, though 
unfavorable to the conservation of the 
individual, aids in the evolution of the 
species, 

If this be a sound view of the nature 
and social function of the man of genius, 
it may teach more than one practical les- 
Does it not, for example, suggest 
that there is room just now for more con- 
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sideration in dealing with the infirmities 
of great men? There is no need of exon- 
erating intellectual giants from the graver 
human responsibilities. We do well to 
remember that genius has its own special 
responsibilities that noblesse oblige here 
too. At the same time we shall do well 
also to keep in mind that the life of intel 
lectual creation has its own peculiar be- 
setments, and that in the very task of 
fulfilling his high and eminently humane 
mission, and giving the world of his mind’s 
best, the great man may become unequal 
to the smaller fortitudes of every-day life. 
To judge of the degree of blameworthi- 
ness of faults of temper is a nice operation 
which may even transcend the ability of a 
clever and practised critic. Perhaps the 
temper most appropriate to the contem- 
plation of genius, and most conducive to 
fairness of moral judgment, is one in 
which reverence is softened by personal 
gratitude, and this last made more com- 
pletely human by a touch of regretful 
pity. 
JAMES SULLY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MEETING AT THE CROSS-TRACKS. 


WHEN Jack Venables spoke of stand- 
ing in hesitation at cross-ways on the road 
of life, he did not carry the metaphor 
quite so far as he mighthavedone. Were 
we favored by the sight of a sketch map 
of our track through the world, we should 
see that there were side paths perpetually 
branching off, which to all appearance we 
might just as probably have followed to 
our misfortune or our signal advantage. 
While in any general biographical chart, 
illustrating the career of sundry individ- 
uals, we should see the paths of others 
striking into our own by the most unex- 
pected turns at the least likely places; so 
that two men thrown together by accident 
or Providence shall thereafter walk on to- 
gether side by side, or possibly even arm 
in arm. 

As he fancied, it was nothing more than 
a caprice which decided Mr. Venables to 
go south by sea, instead of establishing 
communications with the Southern Ex- 
press at Perth. As he remarked to his 
uncle, whom he still politicly took into 
his confidence, “I may as well think mat- 
ters quietly over, before having a serious 





talk with my father; it will be better that 
I have something cut and dry to suggest.” 

Moray, of course, made no objection ; 
the route by which his young friend might 
travel was a matter of perfect indifference 
tohim. As for Jack, he knew himself too 
well to imagine that he could ever think 
when he wished to think. With his mer- 
curial disposition and nervous temper- 
ament, he put far more faith in quick 
inspirations, influenced by consideration 
of circumstances on the spur of the mo- 
ment, or possibly by the chapter of acci- 
dents. But he had resolved to embark 
on one of the Highland coasting steamers 
at Port Sligachan, simply because he liked 
the idea of a sea-voyage. 

The very day he settled that impromptu 
plan, a gentleman of sympathetic nature, 
though, as the Americans say, an entire 
stranger to him, came to a similar de- 
cision in the Isle of Skye. The Honor- 
able Wilfred Winstanley had all his life 
been addicted to impulses, though he 
nevertheless had made his way in the 
world very successfully. One night he 
had gone to bed in the state chamber of 
Castle Somerled in a less serene frame 
of mind than was usual with him. For 
the most part he was good-nature itself, 
as a man ought to be on whom fortune 
had smiled very steadily. His host’s 
Lafitte had tasted sour; there had been 
no savor in the entrées; he had been 
vexed to find himself * doggish and snap- 
pish,” as a worthy Quaker used to remark 
in his diary. Altogether, when he took 
his bedroom candle to go up-stairs he felt 
strangely out of sorts, and he went to bed 
to toss and tumble under the blankets. 
Towards the small hours his sensations 
gave shape to his suspicions, and he 
turned out of bed into the dawn to con- 
firm these. 

* Gout, by Jove! I thought as much,” 
was his rueful verdict, as he gazed on a 
swelling toe that blushed under his anx- 
ious examination. ‘ Gout, by Jove! and 
I'll be bound Willis has brought no col- 
chicum. It’s true that I have not had an 
attack fora couple of years. Just like my 
luck,” he added, with the fractious injus- 
tice of a spoiled child, “it’s choosing to 
lay held of me in this heaven-forsaken 
Patmos, where the doctors are sure to 
smell of spirits and peat smoke, and their 
drugs can’t be worth the bottles they put 
them in. Well, if I am to be ill, I’ll be ill 
in Berkeley Square, — always supposing 
I don’t break down in making a bolt for 
it. 
And when Willis appeared with his 
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master’s hot water, he received orders to 
make inquiries as to steamers, but to pack 
immediately in any case. 

** Should no steamer be expected to-day, 
you will go and bargain for a tug, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

And Willis, who had been broken to 
passive obedience, and who had long be- 
fore ceased to be surprised at anything, if 
he shrugged his shoulders metaphorically, 
simply answered with a “ Yes, sir.” 

As it happened, a cargo steamer, carry- 
ing passengers when it could pick them 
up, had come the day before into the ad- 
jacent harbor, and having received prompt 
despatch from the company’s agents, was 
prepared to weigh anchor in the forenoon. 
Lord Somerled, Mr. Winstanley’s noble 
host, protested vehemently against his 
friend’s departure. Mr. Winstanley was 
profuse of apologies, but inflexible. It 
was altogether for Lord Somerled’s sake 
that he left. He had made a rule of never 
being laid up in a friend’s house when he 
could help it, and it was a rule he had 
never hitherto departed from. 

“ Nothing would tempt me to victimize 
you, my dear fellow. It would be flying 
in the face of all my principles. I hope 
I’m unselfish before everything, and I 
know my duty to my neighbor better than 
that.” 

So his lordship did what the valet did 
not venture on. He presumed on a long 
acquaintance so far as to shrug his shoul- 
ders openly, and ordered the carriage to 
drive Mr. Winstanley to the harbor. 

To do Mr. Winstanley bare justice, 
however precipitate his impulses, he acted 
upon them with rare determination. Even 
to himself he would have been loath to 
acknowledge that, “ not to put too fine a 
point on it,” he had made a fool of him- 
self. Yet we will not undertake to say 
that he had not some searchings of heart, 
when he hobbled on his sounder foot 
across the greasy decks of the Cuchullin. 
We could almost aver that when he was 
assisted down the battered brass-bound 
steps of the dark companion, and had 
stumbled into the gloom of his strong- 
smelling little cabin, he wafted a sigh of 
soft regret towards the comiortable quar- 
ters he had precipitately quitted. If he 
suffered, however, like the impenitent 
cardinal, he “ made no sign;” and suffer 
he certainly did, in body if not in spirit. 
The shaking of a carriage is far from be- 
ing a sovereign specific for a sharp attack 
of gout that has quickly developed itself. 





If we were to give a non-professional di- | 
agnosis of his symptoms, we should say | 
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that he felt as if the roomy slipper he was 
wearing had suddenly become several 
sizes too small for him; as if a cook had 
been scientifically scoring the ailing foot 
in the fashion in which you prepare a 
spatch-cocked chicken, subsequently rub- 
bing in the mustard and Worcester sauce, 
not by any means forgetting the cayenne; 
and as if a spark or two from the glowing 
kitchen fire had flown and lodged them- 
selves under the toe-nail. In such cir- 
cumstances the Stoic may make no sign, 
but his temper wil] not be of the sweetest. 

When his blinking eyes had accus- 
tomed themselves to the dimness, Win- 
stanley cast a disconsolate glance around 
him. The low-roofed cabin showed wear 
and tear, and the panels stood sorely in 
need of repainting. The table and the 
seats in the centre were fixtures, and it 
needed dexterous navigation to thread the 
narrow passage between them and the 
surrounding lockers and horsehair sofas; 
while a man over the middle height, un- 
less he stooped his head, must infallibly 
bump it against the blackened beams 
above. But Mr. Winstanley, though he 
loved his luxuries, was an old traveller; 
he had been in queer places and seen 
strange things; nor did he expect in a 
Hebridean cattle-boat to find the comforts 
of a Cunard liner. Had it not been for 
that abominable gout, he would have en- 
joyed the novel experience rather than 
otherwise. And, the gout notwithstand- 
ing, he merely made a grimace when the 
shock-headed and courteous individual 
who officiated as steward, in answer to 
his inquiry as to an available berth, pointed 
to one of the tattered sofas. 

“Ye see, sir, we’re no just that weel 
provided with state cabins,” said the man 
apologeticaliy, as if some half-dozen were 
already engaged, and they would have 
arranged to have one or two more had 
they expected his honor’s arrival. 

“If only I have no companions in my 
misery,” murmured Winstanley resigned- 
ly; and supporting himself on his valet’s 
shoulder, he painfully regained the deck.. 
But even that very natural wish was not 
to be gratified. 

“I guess, stranger, I must have done 
you a mischief, and seems, judging from 
your limp when you came aboard, that you 
had been sorter crippled already.” 

The apology, such as it was, came from 
a lank, wiry figure, in a tall stove-pipe hat, 
and a suit of go-to-meeting garments ; and 
Winstanley, although he had been repeat- 
edly in America, detested Americans of a 
certain class. And assuredly an apology 
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of some sort was due, since this particular 
citizen of the States had brought down 
his foot upon Mr. Winstanley’s afflicted 
member, making that dignified gentleman 
pirouette on one leg, with his hand on his 
servant’s shoulder as the pivot of the 
movement. Hobbling off in rage and 
pain, he did not care to prolong the con- 
versation; but the ejaculation he uttered, 
when beyond earshot of his assailant, 
made a Scotch minister, similarly attired 
in black, turn up his eyes in silent protes- 
tation. It was seldom that Mr. Winstan- 
ley so far forgot himself. He hated the 
clergyman for that silent reproof, but he 
was still more annoyed with himself for 
having given cause for it. 

Ere he had forgiven himself or regained 
his composure, the vessel was under way. 
She was a narrow, deep-waisted screw, 
indifferently manned, and apparently 
much overloaded. At least it struck our 
friend, who had been at sea in all manner 
of craft, that she was down by the head 
and thoroughly out of trim. She carried 
a load of sheep and black cattle forward, 
besides a score or two of Celts, who might 
be bound for the herring fishing ; and the 
deck abaft the funnel was hampered with 
a miscellaneous pile of mixed goods, so 
that her few hands had little room to 
move about. “I hope we may have fair 
weather,” was his passing prayer; but his 
mind was chiefly preoccupied with his 
malady, as was only natural. The stamp 
of the American’s heavy boot was still 
throbbing and thrilling through all his 
fevered pulses; and as the green shores 
of the land-locked bay seemed to slip past 
the stationary steamer, he paid no sort of 
attention tothe scenery. But asa sense 
of soothing succeeded to acute torments, 
a change came over the spirit of his 
dreams. The American’s violent remedy 
had brought temporary relief: instead of 
being worse, he felt decidedly better. 
And in that he saw a direct interposition 
of the Providence which had consistently 
befriended him through his many wander- 
ings. He had prided himself on always 
making the best of mankind as he found 
them, and here was an opportunity of ris- 
ing to the occasion—of coming out 
strong, like Mr. Tapley under adverse 
circumstances. He would make the best 
of the circumstances, unpromising as 
they were, and show himself more than 
civil to the uncongenial companions of 
his solitude. An almost miraculous lull 
in his pains confirmed him in his manly 
resolutions. And when the tinkling of a 
cracked bell announced the serving of an 





early dinner, he almost felt equal to the 
occasion. In fact, having merely broken 
his fast upon tea and toast, and being a 
man of active habits, and by no means, 
generally speaking, a gouty subject, the 
cravings of nature began to assert them- 
selves. 

He was pleased to find the cabin com- 
paratively well ventilated. The active 
Mr. Willis had persuaded the steward to 
open one or two of the bull’s eyes and 
admit a current of air. Four gentlemen 
had already taken their places at a table 
seated for a dozen: there was his Ameri- 
can acquaintance opposite to the minis- 
ter; while the skipper, who occupied the 
place of honor at the top, was faced by a 
sheep-farmer from “ misty Skye,” bound 
on a pleasure jaunt to the western me- 
tropolis of Scotland. 

There is no nobler sight for gods or 
men than “a great man struggling with 
the storms of fate.” Cato like, the Hon- 
orable Mr. Winstanley had screwed him- 
self up to a pitch of philosophy, where he 
was not to be lightly shaken. He scarcely 
flinched, so far as could be seen in the 
dusky twilight of the cabin, when the 
American welcomed him with the cordi- 
ality of an old acquaintance, whose 
friendly offices had given a claim on his 
good-will. 

“ Wal, stranger,” exclaimed that really 
good fellow, with a warmth that meant a 
hearty introduction to the company, — 
“wal, stranger, here you are, all slicked 
up and smoothed down. Guess, when 
you limped aft with the broken balance of 
you, after I had most crushed off that 
gouty foot of yourn, the bristles were up 
along the back like a catamount. That 
was human natur’, and I apologize. You 
remembered me of old Jeb Peabody and 
Judge Mason’s bull. You want to hear 
about it, you say. Wal, Jeb was ferryman 
at Salem Flats, on the Chickabody River, 
and he kept a liquor bar, and a store for 
general rations to the back of that. All- 
fired deaf he was, ever since he had been 
hoisted by mistake, when the boys forgot 
him, over a blastin’ charge in a quartz- 
mine down to Denver. He could take a 
power of drink could Jeb, but he was apt 
to get drowsy over it in a general way. 
Wal, one night he was sitting nodding be- 
hind his pipe in his shanty, when he hears 
somebody a-tapping at the door. ‘Come 
in,’ says Jeb, still sleepy-like. The party 
on the wrong side of the shingles raps 
again. ‘Come in,’ says Jeb again, ‘or 
else, 1 guess, though it’s well on in the 
fall, you'll find it kinder warm when you 
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do come.’ The stranger outside seemed 
deaf like Jeb; ’peared he was gettin’ riled 
with being kept a-waitin’, for soon Jeb 
could hear him stampin’ and cussin’. 
‘Wal,’ remarks Jeb, with a sigh, ‘if I 
must get up to open I must; but I guess, 
my friend, I’ll make you see stars — 
some,’ and he reaches out his hand to his 
slip of hickory,— when all of a sudden 
the shingles cave in, and Judge Mason’s 
bull is in Jeb Peabody’s weskit. Jeb was 
a candid man, and as he said arterwards 
in mentioning the fact—‘The way I 
shouted and slipped out o’ the winder like 
a greased streak o’ lightnin’, afore the crit- 
tur was done prancin’ around, was a cau- 
tion to iled snakes.’ And that was you, 
stranger, as you hollered and made 
tracks; and as for me, like the judge’s 
bull, I guess I was too fur taken aback to 
apologize.” 

No one seemed greatly to appreciate 
the American’s apologue or apology, 
which, considering there was but an ounce 
or two of the pure metal to some tons of 
quartz, was not much to be wondered at. 
But Winstanley felt more in charity to- 
wards him than before, since he saw that 
the transatlantic gentleman was well dis- 
posed to monopolize the talk, and that for 
himself he might play the part of listener. 
During dinner and afterwards, the voluble 
American sought to beguile the time with 
a fund of anecdote, of aphorism, and sage 
and moral reflection. Nevertheless, he 
did not have it all his own way by any 
means. The minister and the sheep- 
farmer had many subjects more or less in 
common — mammon, home missions, mar- 
kets, the clip of wool, the outrecuidance of 
the crofters, and the oppression of the 
landowners. As for the skipper, he sel- 
dom opened his mouth, except to stow 
away the very solid victuais, or swallow 
whiskey and water. On the whoie, Win- 
stanley, not foreseeing what was to befall 
on the morrow, deemed him the most 
agreeable member of the party. 

The supper, which came off at nine, 
was more successful than the dinner. 
After devouring everything indigestible, 
from cold corned beef to crabs and Welsh 
rabbit, the society settled down to steady 
drinking. The American, to do him jus- 
tice, having taken a “cocktail or two”’ by 
way of digestive, stuck thenceforward to 
aerated water. But he talked nine to the 
dozen, as he chewed plugs of golden Vir- 
ginia indefatigably, in deference to the 
scruples of his new English friend, who 
had strongly protested against smoking. 
Not that Mr. Winstanley disliked a cigar, 
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but he objected to suffocation by rancid 
nicotine. 

The minister, the sheep-farmer, and the 
skipper met on common ground, or rather 
on common spirits and water, over a bowl 
of punch that was brewed by the reverend 
gentleman, after the soundest traditions 
of the fathers of the Church. 

“ The stuff you brew at the preachings,” 
observed the hillman with a solemn wink, 
‘‘or when you’re seeking to come over the 
heritors for an augmentation, or an ‘eke’ 
to the manse.” And worthy Dr. M‘Tavish, 
knowing well what his friend meant, fully 
met his expectations. Winstanley, who 
sat sipping some weak brandy and water, 
soon sought a refuge on the deck. Buta 
mist that was very much of a drizzle was 
settling down thickly, and Willis was al- 
most immediately at his elbow, like a 
warning conscience. For Willis was at- 
tached to his master, and detested the 
duty of acting as sick-nurse to an aggra- 
vating patient. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but this mist is the 
worst thing in the world for you. We 
should say it had set in for settled wet in 
the south. Believe me, you had much 
better go below.” 

“ But I am half suffocated already, Wil- 
lis, and those good gentlemen seem to 
have no notion of going to bed.” 

“Better be half smothered or half 
stunned, sir, than suffer pain for weeks 
to come,” answered Willis sententiously. 
“The one will be soon over; but who 
can tell the end of the other?” 

So his master yielded to reason, and 
descended again tothe Inferno, where his 
worst anticipations were fully realized. If 
the practice of patience be the discipline 
of life, Winstanley should have passed a 
profitable night. 

When he crept on to the deck in the 
morning, he felt adoubly injured man. In 
his sense of intense feverishness it seemed 
as if he were suffering vicariously for the 
indulgences of his shipmates —as if he 
had swallowed the contents of the punch- 
bowls, while they had been simply looking 
on. But he revived in the freshness of 
the morning air, as he feasted his eyes 
on a magnificent Highland panorama. 
The Cuchullin was lying at anchor in the 
land-locked roadstead of Loch Rona. A 
thick undergrowth of dwarf oaks and al- 
ders, interlacing their boughs in great 
beds of bracken, came literally down to 
the beach of shingle; half-a-dozen streams 
were descending so many picturesque 
glens, breaking here and there over tiny 
waterfalls ; while huge hills, with slopes 
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of the softest green, and great shoulders 
draped in purple heather, were backed up 
by the splintered and weather-worn peaks 
that were partially veiled in the swirl of a 
drifting cloudland. In the foreground, 
near a little “change-house” (Axnglice, 
public-house) and a cluster of hovels, was 
a snug shooting-box, with its garden 
washed by the sea-waves, where the luxu- 
riance of the shrubs and the flower-beds 
glorified the warmth of the Gulf stream. 

“The boat will be going ashore, sir, 
after breakfast, should you think well of 
that,” said the shock-headed steward very 
civilly; and Winstanley thanked him as 
civilly and declined, although, to a man in 
his situation, the proposal sounded seduc- 
tively. He would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than a temporary escape from his 
floating purgatory; but he was reconciled 
to his fate in remaining on board, when 
the sprightly American came up with his 
greeting. 

“] calculate, colonel, by the way you’re 
snifang the mountain air, you feel as fresh 
this morning as a four-year-old mustang. 
And if you’re good for arun ashore, I'll 
come along and kinder take care o’ you. 
No? You won’t? Wal, then, if you like 
a hobble better, you’re welcome to try 
one. Them rocks up there may be al- 
mighty grand, but I’d sooner spekilate on 
their tallness any day than climb them.” 

The morning passed slowly enough 
while the Cuchullin was leisurely landing 
cargo. The captain smoked and sipped 
his whiskey and water, leaving the super- 
intendence of operations to his mate. 
Winstanley, after sundry unsuccessful at- 
tempts to kill time, gave himself over to 
reflections that were exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. He was condemned to two other 
days and nights of confinement in his pres- 
ent society before being landed ata Chris- 
tian port in the Clyde. He made up his 
mind to the inevitable, in the spirit of an 
early martyr. 

And the inevitable promised to be worse 
than he imagined. As the day went on, 
in the bay, sheltered on three sides, 
scarcely a breath of air was stirring. But 
nevertheless a growing ground-swell came 
rolling round the bold headland to the 
westward. The sky had clouded over; 
there was oppression in the air; the 
leaden-colored rollers seemed sullenly 
smoothed down by oil ; and the mate made 
the remark that the glass was tumbling. 

“ There has been wild weather in the 
Atlantic — there can be no doubt of that; 
and the question is, whether we will not 
have a storm on the coast here.” 


As for the captain, casting all his cares 
upon Providence, he smoked and drank 
on imperturbably. 

The passengers had come on board; 
the Cuchullin had got up her steam, and 
was slewing her head round to the sea- 
channel, when the mate sang out to slacken 
speed. A boat was seen putting out from 
the shore, and a signal flag was being 
waved in front of the public-house. 

“Now who may that be?” muttered 
Winstanley to himself. “It never rains 
but it pours, and here comes another ruf- 
fian to prove the possible aggravation of 
the least tolerable calamities.” 

For a man was seated in the stern- 
sheets as the boatmen strained to the 
Oars. 

Winstanley prided himself on his quick 
perceptions, and it struck him at once that 
the new-comer was a gentleman. Then 
the stranger’s luggage was presumptive 
evidence in that direction, since it con- 
sisted of a couple of neat portmanteaus, 
a gun-case, and a hand-bag in Russian 
leather. The handbag bore the golden 
initial letters “J. V.”; and the gun-case, 
as the shrewd reader may have supposed, 
was superscribed at length as belonging 
to John Venables, Esq. 

Jack was not gouty —far from it. On 
the contrary, he was in the highest health 
and spirits ; and he swung himself up the 
side ladder with the grace of a young 
Antinous. His first words were a polite 
apology to the captain for delaying him, 
which the captain acknowledged by in- 
articulate mutterings and a stare from his 
whiskey-sodden eyes. 

As for Winstanley, he was from the 
first attracted to the stranger. Here, ac- 
cording to outward appearances, was a 
man with whom he might possibly have 
common ideas and sympathies. So the 
pair made friends over the dinner table, 
and, had it not been for the interruptions 
of the irrepressible Yankee, would practi- 
cally have monopolized the conversation. 
For the minister was overawed by con- 
sciousness of ignorance of the subjects 
the others discussed in a kind of easy 
freemasonry; and the sheep-farmer, like 
naturally modest men, was always in ex- 
tremes, and either painfully shy or bril- 
liantly audacious. 

It was just as well for Mr. Winstanley 
that he had found a companion he fan- 
cied, for it seemed likely that the voyage 
might be indefinitely prolonged. The 
night had settled down in a fog, denser 
and damper than that of the previous 





one; and ten hours after they started the 
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steamer was going half-speec over a heavy 
ground swell in impenetrable darkness. 
Slowing the engines had been the result 
of a compromise, when the skipper in a 
moment of drunken depression had lent 
an ear to the warnings of his inexpe- 
rienced mate. But when the youth, in 
increasing uneasiness, urged lying off al- 
together till day should dawn, his superior 
had lost temper and decided to go boldly 
ahead. 

“It’s but kittle steering here,” the mate 
had objected; “and with all that corru- 
gated iron in the hold we can hardly trust 
altogether to the compasses. If we were 
among the rocks and reefs off the Point 
of Achnahulkichan now 4 

“And what if we were, my man?” re- 
turned his commander, with drunken dig- 
nity. ‘ Man and boy, I’ve been afloat for 
thirty years, and I ought to know every 
one of the reefs between Cape Wrath and 
the Moil of Cantyre.” 

They were bending over a chart spread 
on the cabin table, and the little company 
of passengers was grouped around them. 

“There’s one of the reefs, then, I cal- 
culate,” ejaculated the American drily, 
and with infinite promptitude. 

For as the captain spoke there was a 
shock and a long shivering, a rending of 
timber, and a tremulous rasping that 
had run along the ship’s keel like electric- 
ity, communicating with the passengers 
through their shaking limbs, and shooting 
a thrill to each nerve and fibre; while 
simultaneously rose shrill cries and wild 
shouts from the decks. Then came an- 
other shock, like the despairing struggle 
of a stranded whale, and a duller sound of 
the splintering of timbers. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


WINSTANLEY forgot his gout as the 
captain was suddenly sobered. There 
was a rush for the deck in that first alarm, 
as of men who preferred to perish in the 
open, rather than to be drowned below 
decks like rats and cockroaches. Once 
on the deck there was little to be seen, 
but a great deal to be heard. The lan- 
tern gave but a fitful light, throwing faint 
reflections on the grey wreaths: of watery 
vapor. But out of the darkness, that was 
to be felt rather than seen, came appalling 
evidences of a general panic. The High- 
land forecastle passengers, more accus- 
tomed to their hills than to the sea, had 
lost their heads, and were bellowing and 


where they had not broken from the fast- 
enings, had been jumbled together in 
prostrate heaps, and were plunging madly 
in the efforts to regain their legs. The 
more placidly minded sheep were bleating 
piteously ; the ship was groaning, though 
it could not roll, in response to the surf 
that was dashing against its sides; and 
the funnel was belching forth volumes of 
steam and flaming showers of sparks, for 
something had gone wrong with the fires 
or the machinery. 

In the darkness and the turmoil, so far 
as could be judged, there were only four 
men who had kept their heads. These 
were the young mate, the shock-headed 
steward, the cool American, and Mr. Jack 
Venables. As for Mr. Winstanley, he 
was in mortal alarm, though he had too 
much self-respect to show it; and, rather 
to give himself time to calm down than 
for any better reason, he addressed a re- 
mark to Mr. Venables, who happened to 
be close by his side, and was busy strip- 
ping off coat and boots. 

“Tt’s all over with us, I suppose.” - 

But Jack’s courage was of the kind that 
is highest in emergencies, and his spirits 
rose buoyantly to the excitement of dan- 

er. 

“ Not if I know it, sir. We may all get 
away in the boats; and if not, 1 mean to 
try to save myself by swimming. The 
steamer is upon rocks, and one may find 
a footing on them, till some passing ves- 
sel comes to take us off.” 

Thus having spoken on the spur of the 
moment, the selfishness of his speech 
struck him. “I wish this crippled old 
gentleman had not been here,” — so, we 
may suppose, ran the current of his 
thoughts. ‘“ But as he is here, I am bound 
to see him through it, worse luck.” And 
then he added, “If you keep by me, or 
rather, stay by the companion here, I 
shall come back before 1 leave, and will 
gladly give you a helping hand.” 

Hardly even when talking to Mr. Mo- 
ray, had Jack ever invested words to bet- 
ter purpose. And indeed, in this case, 
Winstanley had reason to be doubly grate- 
ful. Not only did the calmness of the 
young stranger help him to regain his 
self-possession, but it was a promise of 
self-sacrifice which he felt assured would 
be redeemed. So whether his feelings 
were too much for him or not, he merely 
squeezed the young gentleman’s hand by 
way of answer. 





While we have been lingering over this 
conversation apart between the only two 


“routing” like the cattle. And the cattle, | people in whom we are greatly interested, 
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incidents were being fast crowded into | weed, it looked very like the slippery back 


seconds. Had it been daylight, one might 
have looked on at averitable panic. The 
Celts in the steerage had sufficiently 
recovered from their stupor to be seri- 
ously alarmed. They had animal courage 
enough, but it was ill adapted to unfamil- 
iar circumstances. They made a rush at 
the boats, and carried them by storm. 
Their frenzied impetuosity knocked a hole 
in the bottom of one, which happened to 
be loaded with coils of wire fencing. As 
for the other, by the aid of the seamen it 
was lowered into the water fant bien que 
mal, But that boat was to the windward 
side of the ship, and the surf was strong, 
and the gear slightly fouled at one end. 
Naturally the boat upset under a cascade 
of human beings, most of them weighing 
considerably over fourteen stone; and 
then it became a case of “‘save who can,” 
for no one had a thought to bestow upon 
his neighbors. Two or three who fell 
struggling in the deeper water, were swept 
to sea or under the ship’s counter, and 
were seen no more. The rest, to their 
surprise and pleasure, regained their legs, 
and were either washed up against the 
swamped boat and the swinging tackle, 
or, clutching wildly at each other, their 
feet struck on the rocks, up which they 
scrambled through the shoaling water, till, 
clinging to the slippery seaweed like lim- 
pets, they had time for recollection and a 
long breath. Then one or two, with more 
presence of mind than the others, shouted 
out that there was firm footing under the 
ship’s bows; and when the good news 
had slowly circulated on board, relief from 
the apprehension of immediate danger 
brought about a wonderful reaction. Their 
safety need only be a question of time, 
and the indolent side of the excitable 
Highlanders turned upwards again. 

And with a falling ground-swell and 
calm weather they might have been well 
contented to wait indefinitely. But as the 
first breaking of the dawn began to streak 
the eastern sky, there came an ominous 
sighing and whistling through the shrouds 
and the funnel-stays, which caused the 
mate and the shock-headed steward to 
prick their ears and exchange significant 
glances. The wind was getting up, as 
the glass had prognosticated a gale; and 
when the waves rose with the wind, the 
Cuchullin would probably go to pieces. 
Nor, as the. breaking of the day made 
objects visible, was the sight of the reef 
on which they were hard and fast by any 
means reassuring. Low and rugged, and 
covered with slimy brown and green sea- 





of the fabulous kraken, and nearly as 
likely to be submerged at any moment. 
Assuredly it was sunk far out of sight in 
spring tides; probably the seas washed 
over it in such a gale as was coming on. 

The captain, although gy 
sobered by the catastrophe, was dazed, 
and disposed to take gloomy views, as he 
well might be, considering that under the 
most favorable circumstances his certifi- 
cate was sure to be suspended by the 
Board of Trade. So he declared that as 
the vessel might break up at any moment, 
the passengers had better take refuge on 
the reef, which might be trusted not to go 
to pieces, though it was quite on the cards 
that it might be swamped. 

Had an unimaginative artist sought ma- 
terials for the illustration of ** Robinson 
Crusoe,” assuredly he might have found 
them in the scene on the reef, which was 
locally known as the “ Kittiwake’s neb.” 
The steerage passengers began by saving 
their personal property, and piled bags 
and blankets and wooden “kists” about 
them. Then, for sheer want of occupa- 
tion, and by the offer of free rations of 
“ Tallisker,” they were persuaded by the 
mate and the steward to unload the live 
cargo. We can’t say that humanity had 
much to do with it. So half-wild cattle 
that had the strength and suppleness of 
the famous Chillingham herd, were per- 
suaded to leap from the deck into the 
water. The sheep followed their leaders, 
when one or two had been caught up and 
pitched over bodily. And then there was 
a scene, such as might have been wit- 
nessed when the ark brought up, after its 
seven months’ cruise, on Mount Ararat. 
The cattle crowded together, as is their 
custom, with stooping heads and staring 
coats, playfully goring each other in the 
ribs with their tremendous horns, till the 
melancholy ocean resounded with their 
bellowing. The sheep, that jostled up 
against the oxen, although confining them- 
selves to plaintive protests against their 
bad luck, were scarcely ir the sum total less 
vociferous. We dare say the rats left the 
stranded ship, though, had they foreseen 
the fate that must befall them, they would 
have stuck by her so long as she floated. 
But the old cabin cat, which had slipped 
over the side when his betters set him the 
example, was perhaps more to be felt for 
than any person. He lowered himself 
over the side, from a natural instinct of 
self-preservation ; but really he cared very 
little what became of him. He was too 
miserable, as he picked his way among 
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pools of sea-water, and set down his feet 
gingerly on rocks that were slimy with 
trailing seaweed. His principles and his 
instincts denied him the resource of sui- 
cide — for we believe that, among all the 
memorabilia of remarkable cats, no one 
instance has been recorded of an animal 
that drowned itself. But he strolled reck- 
lessly under the very noses of collies who, 
in ordinary circumstances, would have 
made but a couple of mouthfuls of him. 
As it was, in the presence of a common 
danger, they saw him pass with an indif- 
ference as appalling as his own, to any one 
who had leisure to remark the phenome- 
non. And so the desponding Thomas 
went on, till he ran up against a gentle- 
man seated in a chair, when the domestic 
instincts asserted themselves, the more 
decidedly for the delightful surprise. He 
rubbed his sides against an upturned pair 
of trousers; he made the wearer wince by 
smoothing his whiskers against a muffled 
foot; and then he gave a flying leap out 
of the damp, arching his back and purring 
pleasantly against a woollen waistcoat. 

In fact it had been a pretty though a 
pathetic sight to see Mr. Venables pilot- 
ing Mr. Winstanley to the highest point 
of the reef, and there depositing him on 
one of the two or three cane-bottomed 
chairs to be found on board the Cuchullin. 
Willis, who was still amenable to orders, 
though he had lost all power of initiation, 
followed, carrying the dressing-case that 
was placed under his master’s feet. And 
there sat the Honorable Wilfred Win- 
stanley, gathering the skirts of a trailing 
ulster round his legs, more painfully sen- 
sible than ever of his signal folly in tlying 
so hastily from his comfortable quarters 
at Somerled. But if he had a feeling 
stronger than that of self-reproach, it was 
of gratitude to the cheery young fellow 
who had done so much for him. Already 
Winstanley had asked his name, and had 
been duly informed. To say nothing of 
Jack’s sanguine spirit being contagious, 
it was difficult to seem depressed when 
the youth was near. He would have sat 
self-rebuked while Mr. Venables was qui- 
etly conversing, as if they had come to- 
gether in a club smoking-room in Pall 
Mall. We will not undertake to say that 
there was not some swagger about Mr. 
Venables, but are content merely to record 
how he behaved. 

“I should prefer a cigarette, as I have 
gone without breakfast. But ‘needs must 
be,’ — you know the proverb, sir; so, by 
your leave, though I think I heard them 
say you objected to smoking, | shall light 





apipe. If I keep well to leeward, perhaps 
you won’t mind.” 

But after a few whiffs of the pipe, a 
fresh idea seemed to strike him. 

“What a picturesque sight it is, and 
what comical groups of figures these are 
in the foreground! Gray’s odes come 
back to the memory. Confusion, fright, 
ay, and famine too, and ever so many 
more realistic conceptions of the passions. 
And what a bit that is, @ Za M. Gudin at 
the Luxembourg, for example, where the 
waves are breaking against the sides of 
the old ship, with the seaweed streaming 
on the curl of the surf, and boxes and 
trunks bobbing about among the break- 
ers!” 

And from another of the numerous 
pockets in his shooting-jacket he produced 
something between a memorandum-book 
and asketch-book, and, smiling, proceeded 
to draw. Winstanley looked at him curi- 
ously. His hand was steady and his eye 
was clear, and he handled the pencil for 
all the world as if he had been sitting on 
a camp-stool in some sequestered glen, 
with an immediate prospect of muffins 
and coffee. Jack marked the glance, and 
answered it in about five minutes, by 
carelessly passing his sketch-book to 
Winstanley. 

“ Admirable, sir, admirable!” was that 
gentleman’s verdict; for in fact his young 
companion, by’ some sharp and bold 
touches, had given a very fair idea of 
water in motion; while the rendering of 
the more prominent figures in the fore- 
ground was a clever blending of the gro- 
tesque with the veracious. And though 
he immediately dismissed the matter from 
his mind, the memory of it afterwards did 
Jack good service. 

Indeed more serious considerations 
were soon to preoccupy him. A business 
of the kind must be slow at best, whether 
to those who figure in it or to those who 
read about it; so we spare our readers 
many of the details. But with the rising 
tide, driven over the reef by the winds, 
the water at every seventh wave or so 
actually washed over Winstanley’s boot 
and slipper; and although it became 
pretty plain that no one need be actually 
drowned, it seemed probable that his 
constitution might be shattered for life. 
He was so lost in a labyrinth of gloomy 
thoughts, that he was indifferent even to 
the presence of the irrepressible Ameri- 
can, who opined that he would rather run 
the chances of being sky-rocketed from 
high-pressure “‘ingines ” among the snags 
of the Mississippi, than be cast adrift on 
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an empty stomach in that herring-pool, 
when a man should be turning his atten- 
tion to mutton chops and ham and eggs. 

Nothing could be more welcome, then, 
than the sight of the Clansman, steaming 
southward on the way to Oban. She an- 
swered the signals of distress, and bore 
down to the assistance of the wreck. The 
embarkation was a matter of time, and of 
some little inconvenience as well; but the 
reef acted as a kind of breakwater against 
the freshening gale, and the castaways 
were hospitably welcomed into snug quar- 
ters, where they had aa opportunity of 
changing their damp garments. 

“ ] seem to have known you from your 
boyhood,” said Winstanley very warmly 
to his young acquaintance. “ You have 
stood by me in a way I shall never forget; 
and as you were ready to do me one ines- 
timable service in the way of risking your 
life, I mean to ask you to do me another. 
It’s the way of the world, you know, so 
you need not be surprised.” 

“Very willingly,” answered Jack, with 
graceful readiness — not the less readily, 
no doubt, that he felt instinctively that 
the favor to be asked was to pave the way 
to some return for his generous devotion. 

“ Well, | fancy I may take it for granted 
that your time is at your disp sal, other- 
wise you would hardly have shipped for 
‘a cruise in that miserable old tub. I 
mean to land at Oban, where I fear I may 
have to lay up and take medical advice. 
If you could bestow a day or two ona 
fretful invalid, I should feel, if possible, 
more grateful than I do at present.” And 
he threw as much significance into his 
words as was compatible with considera- 
tion for a gentleman’s feelings. 

And as we know something of Mr. Ven- 
ables’s views and nature —and as he 
made it a golden rule never to miss a 
chance — we need hardly add that he 
jumped at the invitation with a cordiality 
which greatly flattered his scnior. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MONTEVIDEO TO PARAGUAY. 


I. 


IT was a clear, mild spring evening in 
the latter part of the month designated in 
almanacs as October, but in nature’s 
annuary the April of this inverted antarc- 
tic world, when the Brazilian mail steamer 
Rio Apa was making her way cautiously 
up against the shallow and turbid waters 
of the River Plate, bound with cargo and 
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a full complement of passengers, mostly 
Brazilians, some Argentines or Uruguay- 
ans, a few Germans — where are not Ger- 
mans to be met now? —and myself as a 
solitary specimen of the British sub-vari- 
ety, from Montevideo to Asuncion, capital 
of Paraguay, and, indeed, further north 
yet, to the Brazilian capital of Mata- 
Grosso; but with that ultimate destina- 
tion the present narrative bas no con- 
cern. Viewed from anywhere the prospect 
of Montevideo is a lovely one, but most 
so from the sea. However ill-advised the 
old Spaniards may generally have shown 
themselves in their selection of sites for 
towns or seaports in South America, they, 
or their great captain, Don Bruno Mau- 
ricio de Zabala, chose well, could not, in- 
deed, have chosen better, when, in 1726, 
they laid, after two centuries of inexplica- 
ble neglect, the first foundations of Mon- 
tevideo. As a town it is perfect; as a 
harbor nearly so. With the lofty conical 
hill and the adjoining high lands of the 
cerro on the west, and the bold jutting 
promontory — itself a ridge of no incon- 
siderable elevation —on which the bulk 
of the town is built, to the east, the noble 
semicircular bay, deeply recessed in the 
rising grounds on the north, is well shel- 
tered from every wind and sea, the south 
and the south-west — this last, unluckily, 
the worst “of a’ the airts,” being none 
other than the dreaded fampero, or 
pampas wind of these regions — except- 
ed; at least until the long-projected break- 
water, which is to keep out this enemy 
also, be constructed. But pamperos, like 
most other ills of this best of all possible 
worlds, are exceptions, and for most days 
of the year few harbors afford a safer or 
a more commodious anchorage than Mon- 
tevideo; while landward a prettier sight 
than that presented by the white houses of 
the smokeless town, covering the entire 
eastern promontory down to the water’s 
edge on either side, intermixed with large 
warehouses, public buildings, and thea- 
tres, and crowned by the conspicuous 
dome and towers of the massive and, pace 
Captain Burton, fairly well-proportioned 
cathedral, would be hard to find anywhere 
else. Beyond, and all round the curve of 
the bay, countless villas of Hispano-Ital- 
ian construction, one-storied the majority, 
and recalling in general form and arrange- 
ment the Baian or Pompeian pleasure 
residences of the Augustan age, but not 
unfrequently distinguished by lofty mra- 
dores, or look-outs, gleam many-colored 
from between thickly planted orchards 
and gardens, in which the orange-tree, the 
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lemon, the acacia, the peach, the fig, the 
cherry-tree, the medlar, the vine, blend 
with the Australian eucalyptus, the bam- 
boo, the banana, the palm, and other im- 
ported growths of the outer world, and 
shelter a perennial profusion of lovely 
flowers, and pre-emioently of luxuriant 
roses, worthy of the gardens of ancient 
Pzstum and modern Damascus or Sa- 
lerno. Shipping of every calibre and flag, 
steam and sail, make an apt foreground to 
the prosperous life implied by the land- 
ward prospect; and abright sky, stainless 
sunlight, and pure, healthful air, supply 
those conditions of enjoyment so essen- 
tial, yet so often wanting, one or all, from 
the nebulous seaside of northern Europe, 
or the treacherous beauty of equatorial 
coasts. 

But Montevideo and the Banda Orien- 
tal, to give the vigorous little republic of 
which it is the capital its predelict same, 
must not detain us now. Already the 
intervening mass of the cerro has hid 
them from our view, and we are far out 
on the monotonous waters of the sealike 
Plate estuary. Night sets in calm and 
clear; and | look for the fourfold stars, 
first visioned to the Florentine see7, when 


Goder pareva ’I ciel di lor fiamelle. 
O settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poiché privato se’ di mirar quelle! 


But the Cross, partly veiled, is just skirt- 
ing the southern horizon, and will not 
be visible in its full beauty till near 
midnight; so that those strange, un- 
canny-looking nebulz, known, I believe, 
to British seafaring vulgarity as the * coal- 
sacks,” but more truly resembling, if any- 
thing, gigantic glow-worms, alone denote, 
by their proximity, the starless pole of 
the austral heavens. .Truly, in more 
senses than one, a pole-star is yet to seek 
in the southern hemisphere, west or east 
—a fixed fulcrum, a central idea, a con- 
trolling and co-ordinating force. Yet the 
slow precession of the equinoxes may in 
time supply it to the courses of the con- 
cave above; but who or what shall give it 
to the seething, ever-restless convex be- 
low? South America has her Bucolics, nor 
least the First; but the Fourth Eclogue 
is wanting from among the chaunted lays 
of Mantin Fierro and his peers. Does it 
bide a future date? Let us be content 
with the present; and trust, but not “ fee- 
bly,” the “ larger hope.” 

And now, after ten hours, or there- 
abouts, of upward course, morning dawns 
for us on the world-famed New York of 
South America, the memorial and honor 
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of Don Juan de Garay — the residence for 
more than two centuries of Spanish vice- 
royalty, and now the political and, to a 
great extent, commercial capital of that 
southern reflex of the northern Union, the 
vast Argentine Confederation, the city of 
Buenos Ayres. I remember how an Irish 
mate, when questioned on board a China- 
bound steamer, on which I happened to 
be a passenger, as to what was the first 
land we should sight of the Chinese coast, ‘ 
answering —and he could not have an- 
swered more appositely—‘ Faith! the 
first land ye will sight is a junk!” Were 
he now replying to a similar inquiry on 
board the Rio Apa, he might not less 
aptly say, “Faith! the first ye will see 
of Buenos Ayres is that ye will not see it 
at all!” So low is the coast, so great the 
distance from shore at which the shallow- 
ness of the river waters compels us to 
anchor, that a long, low line of confused 
buildings, and behind them the summits, 
no more, of cupolas, turrets, and towers, 
seen at intervals over the warehouse 
fronts along the edge, is all Buenos Ayres 
presents to our eyes on first beholding. 
The view, or non-view, of Venice herself 
when approached by rail from Padua is 
not more unsatisfactory. 1 long to land, 
and resolve the illusion in the opposite 
sense to that by which earth’s illusions 
generally are dispelled, by finding, as I 
know I shall, the reality of the Argentine 
capital better than its introductory show. 
But the earliness of the hour, and the 
shortness of the time allotted for stay, do 
not for this occasion permit a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the most populous, the 
wealthiest, and in many or most ways the 
most important city of republican South 
America. And, in fact, what knowledge 
worth the having could be acquired by an 
hour of hurried driving through square 
and street? So I resign myself to cir- 
cumstances, and defer the accomplishment 
of my desires till the promised opportu- 
nity of the return voyage; though the 
courtesy of the Argentine capitan del 
puerto or harbor-master, has hastened to 
place at my disposal the means of con- 
venient landing, moved thereto by the 
sight of the distinctive flag that notifies 
the presence of a British official — rank 
and name, of course, unknown, nor to my 
readers worth the knowing —on board 
the Rio Apa. It isa courtesy which will 
be repeated, with scarce even a casual 
exception, at every Argentine or Para- 
guayan river station we halt at during the 
seven days of up-stream voyage yet before 
us. 
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There exists widely diffused in the Old | guay, it belongs territorially to the Argen- 


World, nor least in England, an opinion, 
the origin of which, correctly estimated or 
otherwise, is not perhaps far to seek, that 
a distinct want or even refusal of every- 
day courtesy, an ostentatious “I am as 
good as you, and better,” bearing, a disre- 
gard of the social claims, or what are held 
to be such, of rank, office, station, age, 
and the like, are the habitual characteris- 
tics of the citizens of non-monarchical 
States ; that, ¢.g.,a republican boatman is 
more rudely extortionate, a republican por- 
ter more importunately aggressive, a re- 
publican official more neglectful of polite- 
ness than their counterparts elsewhere; 
and so on to the endof the chapter. How 
far this may really be the case in some 
republics, the United States for instance, 
I cannot say, never having had the for- 
tune to visit them, nor trusting much to 
“ Notes ” where accounts vary so widely. 
Thus much I can say, that, in my own lim- 
ited experience of men and things, when 
a traveller loudly and habitually complains 
of incivility met with on his wanderings, 
the probability is that the traveller himself 
has been, at the least, deficient in courtesy 
towards those he has come across. In 
republican South America my own witness 
in these regards is, so far as it goes, of 
the most favorable kind. Certainly I had 
much sooner, if desirous of obliging civ- 
ility, have to do with an Uruguayan or 
Argentine, not boatman or porter merely, 
but policeman, official, or any chance ac- 
quaintance whatever, low or high, than 
with his like in many a European land 
that I could, but will not name. 

Again we are on our up-stream way, but 
now obliquely crossing over towards the 
north side of the mighty estuary, till what 
seems at first sight a continuous shore-line 
of swamp and brushwood, but what is in 
reality an aggregate of island banks, only 
just raised above the water-level, and cov- 
ered with scrub, stretches across our path. 
These islands are, in fact, the secular 
bar at the mouth of the Parana River, 
before it broadens into the wider Plate. 
We shape our course to the right, where, 
at a little distance from the mainland shore 
of Uruguay —here a continuous succes- 
sion of undulating downs, grazing-ground 
the most —the little granite island-rock, 
known, like Cape Palinurus of Virgilian 
fame, by the name of a pilot, Martin Gar- 
cia, guards the only available entry from 
Rio de Ja Plata and the sea, to the all- 
important navigation of the Parana and 
Uruguay rivers. Itself geographically, no 
less than geologically, a fragment of Uru- 





tine Confederation by right of — well — 
the right of the stronger; a right too 
generally admitted for dispute or appeal. 
The channel on either side of it, deep 
enough for all mercantile navigation, is 
sufficiently commanded by the guns and 
forts of the place to make a hostile pas- 
sage no easy matter. 

As we leave Martin Garcia behind us, 
a broad, wedge-like streak of darker color, 
driven far into the muddy waters of the 
Plata, from its left or eastern bank, tells 
where the Uruguay, itself a mighty stream, 
merges in the great estuary, and marks 
the limit between the Argentine Confed- 
eration, between whose lands more than 
eight hundred miles of river navigation lie 
before us, and the Banda Oriental, or east 
shore, of which we now take our definite 
leave. Soon we have entered the Guazu, 
or great passage, one of the: many that 
thread, between shoal and island, the Pa- 
rana delta, and are by nightfall on the 
main river, here often whole miles in 
width ; though its real breadth can rarely 
be taken in by the eye, partly owing to the 
general lowness of its reedy banks, partly 
to the countless islands, which, for its en- 
tire course, line at brief intervals now one 
shore, now the other. They, and the 
shores too, often disappear for weeks to- 
gether during the yearly floods, and, thus 
veiled, add not a little to the difficulties 
and dangers of the route. At present the 
water is at its lowest; but even now the 
stream is rapid and strong; its color is 
turbid yellow; its surface often specked 
with masses of tangled weed and floating 
drift-wood from forests yet far away. 

For five days more we journey up the 
Parana; passing, and occasionally stop- 
ping for cargo or passengers at many 
places of South American note — each 
one the outcome of some special activity 
or enterprise proper to the young and 
vigorous Confederation, between whose 
provinces the river flows. And first, Ro- 
sario, the city capital, if fact fill up the 
outlines of forecast, of the Argentine com- 
mercial future; and already the principal 
focus and dividing point of the widest- 
spread railroad system existent south of 
the Isthmus of Panama. Next we salute 
the memory of the able but ill-fated Ur- 
quiza, deliverer of his country from the 
tyrant Rosas, to fall himself a victim to 
treachery base as any imbedded in the ice 
of Dante’s Tolommea; as we sight the 
city of Parana, conspicuous by the ambi- 
tious dimensions of its public buildings, 
and the nine-years’ memory of its dignity, 
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as Urquiza’s choicesas capital of the entire 
Argentine Confederation. Further up 
Bella Vista, or Fair Prospect, shines out 
on us worthy of its name, where its white 
houses crown the high white cliffs that 
overlook the mighty river; and many 
other are the places of provincial or even 
national note, till we reach the confluents 
or Corrientes of the Argentine-Paraguayan 
frontier. But it may, indeed must, be 
here enough for us to note that during 
these nine hundred miles of up-stream 
voyage, south to north, the scenery of 
either bank, while remaining essentially 
the same in its main geographical features 
all the way, is yet gradually modified by 
the progressive approach to the tropics 
into ever-increasing beauty and interest. 
The eastern length of shore, along the 
fertile provinces of Entre-Rios and Cor- 
rientes, gently rising from the river level 
into a succession of green uplands, stud- 
ded with tree clumps, and brightened by 
white groups of cottages and farmhouses, 
with a tall church tower here and there, 
passes by degrees from pasture land into 
agriculture, fields of maize, orange-groves, 
tobacco plantations, and even sugarcane; 
a landscape which, allowance made for 
brighter color and glossier vegetation, not 
without dwarf palms and Japanese-looking 
bamboo clusters here and there, often 
reminded me in its general, and even in 
its detailed, features of the noble back- 
grounds painted by Rubens, of which an 
example may be seen in the “ Judgment 
of Paris” in our own National Gallery. 
There is something Flemish, almost En- 
glish, in their fertile repose; but here 
the scale is grander, In this southern 
Mesopotamia — as Entre-Rios may be lit- 
erally translated — nature has bestowed 
without stint whatever goes to make up 
those two solid and enduring bases of 
national prosperity — agriculture and pas- 
ture; the third foundation, indicated by 
our Laureate in his exquisite landscape 
scene, “Ancient Peace,” is waiting here 
as yet. A few years, indeed, of compara- 
tive security and quiet have already done 
much, as the glimpses of cattle-stocked 
meadows, and the dark green patches of 
Indian corn show us, as our steamer rap- 
idly glides past the gully-indented banks ; 
but the peaceful years that have given 
these good things are, as yet, of recent 
date ; a very different condition of tumult, 
insecurity, and not infrequent war pre- 
vailed here at a very short distance back 
from the present epoch. These evils are 
past, yet not so wholly as absolutely to 
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or to grant the desirable immunity from 
the agitations and vicissitudes consequent 
on the frequent and abrupt political 
changes of Buenos Ayres itself — commu- 
nicated thence like earthquake waves to 
the furthest provinces of the Confedera- 
tion. Still, enough advance on the path 
of law and order has been made to give 
reasonable assurance that the days of 
Oribe and Rosas, of gaucho leaders, and 
partisan plunders are, year by year—as 
the settled population of the land increases 
steadily in numbers, wealth, and strength 
—less, and ever less, likely to recur; 
while the tale of those who have a vested 
interest in the tranquillity of the country 
continues to grow, and with it grows the 
best probability and pledge of that tran- 
quillity itself, Meanwhile, many detail 
inventions, some of them undoubted im- 
provements of recent introduction, such 
as the increased use of machinery on the 
farms, the network of strong wire fences, 
now spread over the face of the pasture 
land; the extension of railway lines, and 
whatever other appliances tend to the 
facilitation of orderly communication, to 
the safeguarding of property, and to the 
substitution of methodized labor for the 
once over-numerous troops of half-wild 
horsemen and cattle-drivers — ready allies 
in the cause of riot and plunder — all lead 
up to the same result. It would be diffi- 
cult now for a caudillo or an adventurer 
chief, however popular his name or cause 
—to gather round his standard the for- 
midable gaucho bands, all ready armed 
and mounted for march or fray, that were, 
scarce a quarter of a century ago, the ter- 
ror of farmers and proprietors, of land- 
owners and peasants, nay, even of towns- 
men and towns, of place-holding profes- 
sionals and city officials through the 
regions of La Plata and La Banda Orien- 
tal. But the surest guarantee of national 
stability is to be sought and found in the 
extension of agriculture, and in the yearly 
encroachment of peasant, or small farmer, 
proprietorship on the scantily peopled 
pasture grounds and cattle-breeding lands. 

Thus much for the east bank of the 
river. But on its western side a very dif- 
ferent range of scenery, little modified by 
man and his works, shows the gradual 
transition from cool to almost tropical 
climes. For here stretches back for hun- 
dreds of miles from the water’s edge, up 
to the first outlying bulwarks of the great 
Andes Cordillera, the vast plain, level as 
the sea, of which it must have been the 
bed in times almost recent by geological 


bar the danger of their possible renewal, | computation, and known for the * Grand 
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Chaco,” the “Sahara” or Flat of South 
America, like in relative position and tel- 
luric formation to its African counterpart, 
yet most unlike in the all-important attri- 
butes of moisture and fertility. For this, 
the Chaco, is a land of streams and springs, 
of marsh even and swamp, with abundant 
growth of grass, plant, and tree, especially 
to the north; its total extent is roughly 
estimated as that of the British islands 
fourfold. Nominally included, though not 
without rival claims on the part of Para- 
guay and of Bolivia, in the Argentine 
Confederation, it is practically indepen- 
dent of all these, or of any other European- 
founded rule, being still, as of old times, 
the territory and dwelling-place of native 
Indian tribes, warlike the most part, te- 
naciously attached — and small blame — 
to their own autonomous existence, and 
resistent to the last —a “last” which can 
hardly now be far distant — against every 
Argentine attempt at civilizing, that is, 
in plain language, subjugating and ulti- 
mately effacing them. Passively strong 
in their unincumbered activity for escape 
even more than for attack, and protected 
by the vastness of the open space over 
which they wander at will, they bave thus 
far not only succeeded in baffling the or- 
ganized military expeditions, successively 
directed against them by the Buenos 
Ayres government, but have even baffled 
all but the narrowest encroachments of 
settlement and colonial proprietorship on 
their borders. Known, or rather desig- 
nated by various names — Tobas, Mbay- 
as, Lenguas, Abipones, Payaguas, and 
others — the tribes, with a certain general 
similitude of features and habits, much 
like that existing, say, between the vari- 
ous subdivisions of Teutonic or Slavonic 
origins in Europe, yet differ widely in 
character, dispositions, and language; 
some are pacific, and not unacquainted 
with agriculture and settled life; others, 
more warlike, subsist, it is said, almost 
wholly on the chase and foray; some are 
almost exclusively fishermen, others 
herdsmen or shepherds. Their dialects, 
equally diversified, for each tribe has its 
own, can all, it seems, be without excep- 
tion referred to the two great mother 
tongues of South America, the Quichna, 
language of Peru and Bolivia, and the 
Guarani, spoken in one form or other over 
the entire eastern half of the continent, 
and of which more anon. 

Such are, summarily taken, the inhabi- 
tants of the Chaco. Extending from the 
populous province of Santa Fé, opposite 
to that of Entre-Rios northward, up to and 
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beyond the furthest limits of Paraguay, 
its level surface, seldom modified, how- 
ever slightly, by difference of elevation 
or by the hand of man, presents in its 
changing vegetation a kind of scale by 
which to measure, not incorrectly, the 
ever-ascending range of its thermometric 
temperature. The solitary, oak-like 
ombu-tree, and the dwarfish willow and 
light-leaved poplar of the neighborhood of 
Rosario and Santa Fé, gradually asso- 
ciate themselves further up with more 
varied and vigorous South American 
growths, and the tall outlines of forest 
trees, worthy the name, trace themselves 
more and more frequently on the low 
sky-line, till, as we approach about half- 
way to Corrientes, palms, at first sparse 
and stunted in structure, then loftier and 
grouped in clusters and groves, give evi- 
dence of a more genial temperature ; 
while the bamboo, not, indeed,.the feath- 
ery giant of the Philippines or Siam, but 
liker in size and fashion to the Chinese 
or Japanese variety, bends over the doubt- 
ful margin of river and swamp, often tan- 
gled with large-leaved water plants and 
creepers, the shelter and perch of gay 
kingfishers and flocks of parti-colored 
aquatic birds, the only visible inhabitants 
of this lone region, for the Indian tribes, 
shy, nor unreasonably so, of contact with 
the white races, keep aloof from the river 
coast, or, if they visit it, leave no trace of 
their having been there. 

At last, on the sixth noon since we left 
Montevideo, we are off the shelving banks 
and scattered houses of Corrientes, a 
large town, whose importance and future 
growth are sufficiently assured by its 
position close to the junction of the two 
chiefest rivers of central and eastern 
South America, the Parana and the’ Par- 
aguay. Of these the former — now 
subdividing itself into a network of count- 
less and ever-shifting channels and isl- 
ands, now united in one mighty stream 
of turbid yellow, here, a few miles north 
of the town — makes a stately bend, that 
half surrounds the fertile grazing-lands of 
Corrientes, and passes upwards to the 
north-east, where the eye loses sight of 
it among the dense forests of either 
bank; while from the north, exactly on 
the line thus far occupied by the Parana, 
descend the darker-colored waters of the 
Paraguay, itself a noble river, here over 
half a mile in width, with an open, well- 
defined channel, few islands, and acurrent 
strong even now, at the lowest water time 
of the year. At this junction of the three 
| great streams, a scene surpassing in 
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beauty and calm grandeur any other of 
the kind that it has been my lot to look 
on elsewhere, we reach the southernmost 
limits of the Paraguayan territory, sepa- 
rated from the Argentine, and in great 
part from the Brazilian, to the south and 
east by the Parana, while on the west the 
Paraguay divides it from the Grand 
Chaco, and northward the Apa, itself a 
tributary stream of the Paraguay, forms 
the boundary of the little but compact 
dominion. Thus surrounded, the land of 
Paraguay enjoys the advantages of an 
almost insular position, a circumstance 
which has, no doubt, considerably influ- 
enced alike its history and the character 
of its inhabitants in all times. 

Seen under the dazzling brilliancy of a 
South American sun, an adjunct rarely 
wanting here to the landscape, whatever 
the season of the year, Corrientes and its 
surroundings make up a panorama of rare 
loveliness and interest. To the east of 
us the glittering slope rises from the water 
upwards, with a foreground of small 
steamers, sailing vessels, and countless 
boats moored along its margin, and above, 
a long succession of white, fiat-roofed 
buildings, varied by tall church towers 
and the high fronts of public edifices — 
among them the spacious government 
house, once a Jesuit college; mixed with 
these are bright flower gardens, dark 
green orange-groves and _ over-topping 
palms; beyond lie long ranges of tilled 
Jand and rich pasture meadows, bordered 
by strips and patches of forest; till, north- 
east, the majestic curve of the shining 
river, reaching miles and miles away into 
the distance, rests on and blends with the 
white horizon line. North the sight rests 
on the cool, dense forests of Paraguay, 
and, breaking forth from among them, the 
mighty river of that land, sweeping down 
to merge its name and itself in the Pa- 
rana; while eastward extends the bound- 
less green of the fertile though scarce 
tenanted Chaco. And to the south flow 
and mingle the widespread meshes of the 
Argentine River, a net of silver cast over 
a plain of emerald. A region as yet only 
the cradle of nations; worthy to be one 
day their abode and palace. Already, 
signs are not wanting of hopeful meaning 
for the future; such are the crowds of 
boatmen, sailors, cattle-drivers, wagon- 
ers, peasants, townsmen, who give life to 
the wharves. The ceaseless loading and 
unloading, as cargoes of hides, wool, 
maize, flour, wood, fruits, etc., are shipped 
or transferred from one hold to another ; 
the herds of large, sleek, long-horned cat- 
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tle grazing; the rich pasture lands by the 
river; the troops of half-tamed horses, a 
spirited and enduring breed, excellent for 
all kinds of work; the many specks and 
patches of shining white, that tell of farm- 
houses and dwellings, scattered frequent 
over the uplands beyond; these and much 
more denote at once the energy and the 
rising fortunes of the Corrientinos, as 
the inhabitants of the land are called, and 
who, though yearly recruited more and 
more with immigrants of various nation- 
alities, yet form the bulk of the resident 
population and give their tone to the rest. 
A tall, sinewy, hard-featured, manly race, 
of north-Spanish origin mostly, but with 
a frequent dash of Indian or Guarani 
blood — evidenced by the darkness of 
their hair, their complexion, and their 
eyes; they make a good, not unpictur- 
esque, appearance in their striped pon- 
chos—how it comes that these most 
convenient articles of out-of-door dress, 
manufactured the most nowadays in En- 
gland, are not a general European dress 
is a riddle to me —their slouched, broad- 
brimmed hats of felt or straw, and their 
wide boots, often adorned, after the tra- 
ditional South American fashion with 
huge silver-plated spurs, though these last 
are falling into gradual disuse, and bear- 
ing similarly adorned whips of cowhide in 
their hands. Hardy and enterprising in 
no ordinary degree, they are not always 
amenable to the restraints of law and gov- 
ernment; yet not of themselves wantonly 
turbulent or disposed to acts of violence ; 
they make upan excellent substratum and 
material for a State that cannot fail to hold 
high rank among those of the south-equa- 
torial world, whether it remain a compo- 
nent factor of the over-composite Argen- 
tine Confederation, or claim, as it is not 
wholly improbable it may, independence 
on its own account. The prevalent or, so 
to call it, official language throughout Cor- 
rientes is Spanish, but in the interior of 
the household and out in the fields Gua- 
rani is widely spoken; alink, among many 
others, of unity between these provincials 
and the neighboring Paraguayans. The 
Chaco opposite is also, as to the tribes 
that roam over it and the dialects they 
employ, in great measure a Guarani coun- 
try; and, in spite of an expedition, actu- 
ally sent thither in view of subjugation by 
the central Argentine government, whose 
transports were lying moored alongside 
of the right bank as we passed, likely to 
remain so for years to come; nor have 
even the narrow encroachments of set- 
tlement and colonial proprietorship on 
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its borders much success to boast of as 
ret. 

. “ Here it was,” said an Argentine pas- 
senger to me, as we stood together on the 
paddle-box of our steamer, gazing on the 
magnificent view before us, “here it was 
that the main army of the allies forced an 
entrance into Paraguay.” He pointed to 
a strip of slightly rising ground on the 
northern bank of the Parana, just beyond 
its easterly bend; the spot he indicated 
was backed seemingly by dense forest, 
and flanked by swamp and morass on 
either side. This was in fact Paso la 
Patria, the only available landing-point 
for troops crossing the stream from Cor- 
rientes; and here it was that a united 
army of Brazilians, Argentines, and Uru- 
guayans, more than sixty thousand men 
in all, well-trained soldiers and supplied 
with the best of modern artillery, arms, 
and ammunition, and commanded by the 
best generals their respective countries 
could supply, were held for six long 
months at bay by considerably less than 
half their number of badly armed, badly 
clothed, worse fed Paraguayan recruits; 
and only at last succeeded in forcing the 
river passage at an immense loss, thanks 
not so much to their own courage or skill 
as to the rash over-daring of the Para- 
guayans themselves, who, again and again, 
abandoned the shelter of their defences 
to assume an offensive action, for which 
neither their number nor their means were 
in any degree sufficient. 

There is no need here to recount, even 
in abstract, the tragic story of the great 
Paraguayan war of 1865-70. Six disas- 
trous years, which so nearly accomplished 
the avowed aim of Paraguay’s bitterest 
enemy, Brazil—for the Argentine and 
the Oriental Republics were merely the 
instruments of Brazilian policy through- 
out, and shared less in the intentions than 
in the acts of the empire — that, namely, 
of wiping out of existence the most he- 
roic, and, in many respects, the most 
hope-affording nationality of South Amer- 
ica. Nor shall I recapitulate the almost 
incredible follies and crimes of the selfish 
and parricidal madman, on whose behalf, 
simply because he was their lord and 
chief, the Paraguayans poured out their 
blood like water on ihe battle-field, while 
their wives and children perished by thou- 
sands in the mountains and forests, till 
scarce a third of what had been so lately 
a prosperous and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation was left, naked, starving, houseless, 
within the diminished limits of a land six 





desolate wilderness. Whoever wishes to 
know the details of that ruin may find 
them told, clumsily indeed and in writings 
devoid of literary merit, yet bearing suffi- 
cient evidence of general truth, by Thom- 
son, Masterman, and others of their class, 
actors themselves or sufferers in what 
they describe. Enough at present to say 
that from the Paraguayan officer, who, 
borne wounded and senseless from the 
mad fray on board a Brazilian steamer, 
only regained consciousness to tear off 
the bandages, applied by pitying enemies 
to his wounds, and chose to bleed to death 
then and there rather than live an hour as 
a prisoner, down to the meanest private 
who, lying mangled and helpless on the 
field, had no answer for the offered quar- 
ter but a defiance or an attempted blow, 
one spirit only, that of devoted, all-absorb- 
ing patriotism, of a determination to dare 
everything in the country’s defence, and 
an equally firm resolution not to survive 
its downfall, was the spirit of the entire 
Paraguayan nation; the spirit of Sagun- 
tum and Numantia, of Spartan Thermop- 
yla and Theban Cheronea in one. 

But not the Paraguay of the past — if 
indeed events that occurred within the 
last twenty years only can historically be 
termed past — but the Paraguay of the 
present is our theme. Keeping straight 
on to the north we have left the wide ex- 
panse of the deflected Parana behind us 
on our right, and are now between the 
comparatively high and densely wooded 
banks of the Paraguay River, hereabouts 
turbid and swollen by the discolored wa- 
ters of the Vermejo, or * Red” River, its 
tributary from the western Chaco, and 
the Bolivian hills far away. With a 
stream seldom subdivided, and a width 
equalling on an average that of the lower 
Danube at Widdin or Roustchouk, the 
Paraguay has, at least to a European eye, 
much more of the appearance of a river 
than the seemingly shoreless Plata, or the 
indefinitely ramified Parana, The banks 
too are much more varied in character 
than those of the last-named stream: clay, 
rock, sandstone, limestone, basalt, suc- 
ceeding each other in abrupt alternation; 
the vegetation is also more abundant and 
diversified; forest trees of great height 
and extent of branch, attesting the tough- 
ness of their wood fibre, and among them 
palms of every kind, some feathery, as 
the coco, some fan-leafed, some densely 
tufted, tall bamboos, tree ferns, resem- 
bling those of the Antilles, and a close 
undergrowth of shrub and plant, now 


years before a garden of Eden — now a_| starred with spring flowers, among which 
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the white and pink predominate, as the 
yellow in many districts of China and the 
blue in European uplands. Along the 
banks, among weed and driftwood, half 
in, half out of the water, lie huge, mud- 
colored alligators. I am told that they 
are not alligators, but crocodiles; it may 
be so, though in what precisely an alliga- 
tor differs from a crocodile 1 do not 
know; anyhow these amphibia of the 
Paraguay are, in outward appearance the 
very counterparts of their congeners in 
Siam. They watch us with dull, heavy 
eyes; every now and then a pig-like car- 
pincho, a sort of would-be hippopotamus, 
dives out of sight at our approach; and 
we hear much of tigers, or rather panthers, 
said to abound hereabouts and to be good 
swimmers, but we do not meet any. To 
make up we see abundance of water- 
snakes, ugly, speckled things, said to be 
poisonous; and birds of every size, de- 
scription, and color. Frequent too, on 
either side of the river, but most so on 
the eastern, are the signs of human hab- 
itation; pot-herb gardens, where gourds 
abound, fruit trees, orange-groves, now 
more golden than green in the lavish 
abundance of their sweet fruit; little, 
almost country-English looking, cottages, 
singly or in small groups, with neighbor- 
ing inclosures for cattle, perched on the 
upper banks at safe distance from the 
yearly water rise, while, moored under 
the shade of overhanging brushwood and 
creepers lie boats with mast or oar; ca- 
noes too with paddles, Indian fashion, are 
not rare. Such for a hundred miles and 
more upward from its junction with the 
Parana is the general aspect of the Para- 
guay and its shores. Of the war that 
raged so fiercely over and along this very 
river district in 1866-68, of the terrible 
combat of Bellaco, when the flower of the 
Paraguayan nationality, and indeed what- 
ever was yet available of the Paraguayan 
army, pitted in utter defiance, alike of 
strategy and of tactics, against an enemy 
thrice over their superior in numbers, and 
ten times so in arms and every appliance 
of war, with all the advantages too of a 
strongly intrenched position, perished in 
its reckless daring, refusing quarter or 
surrender almost to a man; of the battle 
of Curupati, a little higher up, and the 
fierce onslaught of Tuyuti, where some 
eight thousand Paraguayan recruits, the 
half of them mere boys of twelve to six- 
teen years, drove before them, panic- 
stricken, the best of the allied armies, 
burned and sacked their camp, and re- 
duced them to an inaction of months 
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before they ventured on further advance, 
and of the countless skirmishes, ambus- 
cades, surprises, bombardments, land 
fights, river fights, which, in league with 
famine, fire, and plague, made of these 
fair valleys one vast charnel house for at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand corpses, 
not a visible trace now remains. 


A thousand battles have assailed thy banks, 
But these and half their fame have passed 


away ; 
And slaughter heaped on high his weltering 
ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are 
they? 
Thy tide washed down the blood of yesterday, 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glassed with its dancing light the sunny ray. 


So sang Byron of the Rhine; so might he, 
with scarce the change of a word, have 
sung of the lower Paraguay. Nature’s 
“ work of gladness,” an hour interrupted 
by man’s equally appropriate work of de- 
struction and misery, is soon resumed; 
with real or feigned indifference the 
mother Sphinx smiles on, whatever betide 
the wayfarers of her domain. 

Soon, however, we come on a break in 
the scene. The river, hemmed in to nar- 
rowness by high banks on either side, 
makes a sharp bend, or, rather, folds 
round upon itself, changing its direction 
from north to south-east, then south, then 
due east, then by west to the north again ; 
and amid these windings each shore, but 
principally the Paraguayan, is scarred by 
the traces of ruined batteries, range above 
range; while some ruins of broken walls, 
that once were barracks and storehouses, 
amid dismantled field lines and earth- 
works, are overtopped by the tall ruins of 
a stately church — now a shattered shell of 
brick and stone. This is all that remains 
of Humaita, the important river position 
fortified by Lopez to be the Cronstadt or 
Chatham of Paraguay, the outermost and 
strongest bulwark of the interior and its 
capital, Asuncion. Nor could a better 
site have been chosen, had the means of 
defence been proportionate by land or 
water to the natural advantages of the 
position itself. Here, in 1868, a native 
garrison, scarce three thousand strong, 
held out, not by the strength of the out- 
works, which they were numerically insuf- 
ficient to man, nor by strength of artillery, 
of which, as of ammunition, they had little 
at command, and that of the worst qual- 
ity, but by sheer, dogged resolution and 
hand to-hand fighting for four months of 
continual bombardment; carried on by a 
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besieging force of at least twenty thou- 
sand men, backed from the river by a 
numerous fleet of iron-clads and monitors, 
Brazilian and Argentine, well supplied 
with whatever modern ingenuity has sup- 
plied to destructiveness, nor yielded till 
starvation compelled the surrender of the 
survivors, now less than a third of their 
original number, and who, at the time of 
their capitulation, had. been four days 
without food of any sort. 

Never was a ruler, a chief, better served 
by his subjects than Solano Francisco 
Lopez, second of the family name; and 
never did any one personally less deserve 
such devotedness and fidelity. While the 
Paraguayans, whom his reckless and dis- 
proportioned ambition, or vanity, alone 
had involved in a war with half, and more 
than half, the South American continent, 
a war of one to twenty, in which defeat 
and ruin might well from the outset have 
seemed foregone conclusions, were per- 
ishing for him by battalions in the field, 
or starving in the forest; men, women, 
and children, during the six long years of 
a nation’s agony, preferring death in its 
worst forms to foreign rule, or to any con- 
ditions of peace with the invaders of their 
land, — Lopez himself, sole cause and orig- 
inator of the war, well provided not merely 
with the necessarits, but even with the 
luxuries of life, lay hid behind the securest 
defences, or remained absent at safe dis- 
tance from the scene of actual combat: 
nay, worse yet, exercised on those within 
his immediate reach, on the best and most 
faithful of his own officers and servants, 
and ultimately on his nearest kinsmen, on 
his brothers, his sisters, his very mother, 
cruelties to which history, fortunately, 
supplies few parallels —I1 might almost 
say, taken in their totality, none. And 
yet it was for this man, sensualist, coward, 
tyrant, fratricide, matricide, that Paraguay 
lavished with scarce a murmur three- 
fourths of her life-blocd; saw her men, 
women, and children exterminated by war, 
by disease, by famine, by misery of every 
kind, or carried off as slaves into distant 
bondage; saw her towns destroyed, her 
villages and fields wasted, her cattle har- 
ried, her wealth plundered to absolute 
bareness, nor even then submitted; only 
ceased to strive when she had practically, 
and for all national purposes, ceased to 
exist. More yet, were Lopez himself, in 
the worst anger of the infernal gods, to 
revive to-morrow on Paraguayan territory, 
his reappearance would, there is every 
reason to believe, at once rally round him 
the obedience and the devotion of a vast 
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majority among the yet surviving inhabit- 
ants of the land. 

Rare even in Asia, rarer in Europe, 
rarest of all in the loosely constituted, 
half-cemented societies of the New World, 
such fidelity as that of the Paraguayans 
stands out in history as a phenomenon 
hard to explain, as an insoluble riddle, an 
enigma, almost a scandal to those around. 
Many and far-fetched enough in all con- 
science have been the conjectures. Thus, 
for instance, I have heard Paraguayan 
loyalty to this last and most unworthy of 
chiefs, no less than the submission shown 
to his far better and abler father, Carlo 
Lopez, and to the talented but half in- 
sane Francia of earlier years, attributed 
to —stupete gentes / — Jesuit training; 
and referred to ancestral education in the 
celebrated but greatly exaggerated “ mis- 
sions,’’ situated, for the most part, outside 
of the Paraguayan territory, of the sons of 
Loyola, long since overthrown by Spanish 
jealousy, dead for more than half a cen- 
tury before the first appearance of Fran- 
cia, and buried beneath the ponderous 
verse of Southey, and * The Tale of Para- 
guay.” A supposition, betraying no small 
ignorance as of the merits, so also of the 
defects of Jesuit teaching, and a yet greater 
ignorance of chronology and of the local 
facts themselves. The much talked-of 
“ missions,” or ‘reductions ” were almost 
wholly either in extra-Paraguay territory, 
that namely yet entitled Misiones, south 
of the Parana, or in Uruguay, or, further 
off yet, in Patagonia; and numbered at 
the most, taken conjointly, one hundred 
and seventy thousand souls. Besides, the 
disciples of the Jesuit fathers were wholly 
and solely Indian, of Guarani race indeed 
the most, and so far identical with the 
aborigines of Paraguay proper, but abso- 
lutely without, indeed carefully kept apart 
from, the Spanish element, which not only 
blends with but greatly preponderates 
over the native, or Guarani, in the Par- 
aguay of later history and of our own 
times. True the order of the Jesuits had, 
like other religious orders, its representa- 
tives in Spanish Paraguay, that is, down 
to the suppression of 1767; but their in- 
fluence there, as elsewhere, could have 
been at the most corrective, not formative 
of the national character. 

Other theorists again, somewhat better, 
perhaps, acquainted with the history of 
these lands, “account for” Paraguayan 
patriotism and loyalty, by attributing them 
to a kind of brutalization supposed to 
have been induced by the tyranny of 





Francia and of the Lopez family ; a psycho- 
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logical paradox that Godwin’s self might 
have admired, but hardly surpassed: to 
state is to refute it. Besides, the form of 
government voluntarily adopted by an in- 
dependent State, such as was the republic 
of Paraguay ever since its final emancipa- 
tion from the Buenos Ayres yoke in 1811, 
is not nor can, of its very nature, be an 
extraneous influence, a moulding force 
introduced from without, but, on the con- 
trary, a self-consistent development, an 
expression of the national idea from with- 
in. It is the nation that creates the gov- 
ernment, not the government the nation. 
The follies, the crimes of. a Francia, a 
Solano Lopez, are personal and their own; 
the position they hold, the power they use 
or abuse, the honor paid, the obedience 
are the people’s. Patriotism, loyalty, de- 
votion to a cause, to a leader, may indeed 
be fostered, be encouraged, they cannot 
be given by others, however skilful, far 
less can they be enforced, they are not 
things taught, but innate, not acquired, 
but connatural to the race. 

And thus it was with the Paraguayan 
nation. Half Basque, for such was the 
greater part of the original Spanish immi- 
gration in these regions, half Guarani 
Indian, it united in itself the tenacious 
courage, the unconquerable fidelity of the 
countrymen of Pelazo, to the indifference 
to life, the dread of dishonor, and the un- 
hesitating obedience to their chief that 
have at all times and in all lands distin- 
guished the Turanian, and among the 
many offshoots of that great stock, the 
Guarani race. And when, during the Sep- 
tember of 1877, at the distance of half the 
globe, the Japanese Saigo, and his five 
hundred warriors of Satzuma, defended 
the heights of Shira yama against fifteen 
thousand men, nor surrendered till death, 
they did but reproduce the heroism of 
their far-off Paraguayan half-cousins, alike 
out-numbered, alike unyielding to the last, 
at Humaita, at Yoati, at Cerro-Cora, eight 
years before. Nor is there any need to 
search further after the causes, the origin 
of that indomitable, more than Spartan, 
spirit: it is the undoubted heritage of a 
twofold race moulded into one, nor to be 
extinguished but with the race itself. 

Enough of this; pleasanter scenes, sug- 
gestive of more cheerful thoughts and 
anticipations, await us in Paraguay. The 
Humaita ruins are already lost to sight 
among the graceful palms and dense 
orange-groves of the country around; the 
narrow river bend widens out again intoa 
broad and easy water way, with abundant 
evidence of reviving happiness and pros- 
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perity along the green banks and meadows 
by its margin. Our next anchorage, fora 
few hours only, is off the flourishing little 
town of Pilar, the #eembuin, or loud voice 
of Guarani nomenclature, prettily situated 
on its small hill, yet almost hid from river 
view by the dense orchard screen inter- 
vening; it numbers, with its outlying 
hamlets, over ten thousand inhabitants, 
many of them settlers from not-distant 
Corrientes, and gives us, in the aspect of 
its cottage-like houses, and clean-kept 
streets and square, a foretaste of the neat- 
ness proper to Paraguayan villages and 
homes. No South American race has 
cleanlier instincts in person, dress, and 
dwelling than the Paraguayan; so far as 
my experience goes, cleanliness is the 
rule, not the exception, throughout South 
America, Brazil, perhaps, in part, ex- 
cepted. Pilar, at present the entrance 
harbor and commerce-gate of the republic, 
was, in days not very far back, the only 
point of immediate contact between Para- 
guay and the outer world permitted by 
the jealous policy of Francia; and is even 
now, when the navigation and traffic of 
the Paraguay River are free from any ex- 
ceptional restraints, an important wharf, 
thanks to its excellent position. 

Doctor Francia’s prohibitory system, 
by which he for many years isolated Para- 
guayan territory from what Carlyle has, 
graphically enough, more suo, if not ex- 
haustively, designated as a “ bewildered 
gaucho world,” has been made a favorite 
theme for wordy abuse by a troop of 
superficial soé-disant liberal writers and 
interested assailants, from the Robertsons 
downwards. Nor would I for a moment 
wish even to palliate, much less to defend, 
the arbitrary and often cruel measures by 
which he carried out or supplemented his 
design. Yet in the main, and considering 
the isolation of the country as merely a 
temporary measure of protection against 
the fatal disintegration which must neces- 
sarily have ensued had Paraguay, with its 
yet unconsolidated and defenceless na- 
tionality, been left open to the irruption of 
the seething and surging deluge around, 
the Francian policy was right, and found 
ample justification in the astonishing vigor 
and concentrated patriotism of the little 
State, as displayed in the following. gen- 
eration; a vigor not even yet, after the 
unparalleled disasters of the late war, 
wholly exhausted. 

For about one hundred and fifty miles 
more we continue our up-stream way by 
the noble river, somewhat lessened in bulk 
above the confluence of the Vermejo, and 
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now in breadth and volume of water equal- 
ling, in its yearly average of fulness, the 
Danube at Orsova; while in beauty of 
banks and scenery it much resembles the 
same river in its course from Regenswerth 
to Vienna, only that here the sub-tropical 
luxuriance of palms, bamboos, cacti, ferns, 
and broad-leaved undergrowths of glossy 
green — for here the predominance of leaf 
over flower, so correctly noted by A. Wal- 
lace, as characteristic of the tropics, be- 
gins to make itself felt— impart to the 
Guarani landscape a special charm denied 
to the land of the southern Teutons. 
Several small towns, each with its nucleus 
of thirty or forty houses, the remaining 
dwellings being widely scattered around 
among gardens and orchards, peep, at 
safe distance from the annual floods, over 
the wooded banks. Of all these centres 
of reviving life none is prettier or livelier 
than Villeta, not far below the capital, 
Asuncion, and famous for its orange- 
groves, whose produce suffices for the 
markets of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo 
both. It is a pleasant sight to see the 
fruit brought on board, as it always is, by 
long files of women, talking, laughing, 
singing as they trip along the planks that 
lead a considerable distance from the 
shore tothe steamer, in their long white 
sacques, girt round the waist, and white 
cloths arranged mantilla-fashion over their 
heads — the invariable dress of the village 
daughters of the land. I had the good 
luck to be witness of the scene by torch- 
light, when dropping down the river on 
my return several weeks later. 

Above Villeta the east bank sinks to 
the water level and opens out a scene of 
exquisite loveliness. Far inland, across 
the plains, that here stretch to twenty and 
thirty miles distant from the river, field 
and orchard, farmhouse and cottage, with 
silvery glimpses of countless streams, 
tributaries of the Paraguay, and darker 
patches of forest; beyond, the blue ser- 
rated ranges of Mount Akai close in the 
view on the east; to the north the quaint, 
conical hill of Lambari, covered with 
bright green brushwood from base to 
summit, rises isolated from the water’s 
edge and hides from view the town of 
Asuncion close beyond it. This region 
is described, some years before the war, 
by Commander Page, of the well-known 
United States expedition up these rivers, 
as one densely peopled in proportion to 
its fertility; and though terribly wasted 
during the later years of the great conflict 
and the Brazilian occupation that followed, 
it gives, in the frequency of its restored 





cottages, and the wide extent of its culti- 
vation, clear evidence of returning pros- 
perity and, if not wealth, at least suffi- 
ciency. Hour by hour, as we advance, 
the dwellings stand more frequent among 
the trees, the fruit or wood laden boats 
and gliding canoes more and more enliven 
the river, till, rounding the basalt mass of 
Lambari we come full in view of the Para- 
guayan capital; and, making our way with 
caution —for the water is at this time of 
the year at its lowest, the highest being in 
April or thereabouts — among the shoals 
that here beset the widened channel, we 
cast anchor opposite the custom-house 
landing-place, at the western extremity of 
the town, which, owing toa sudden bend 
in the river, lies west and east. 

The scene before us makes a striking 
contrast to that we have so lately wit- 
nessed. Nature soon repairs or conceals 
the traces of evil done by the wantonness 
of man; fields, corpse-strewn and black- 
ened with fire one year, may be waving in 
all the golden luxuriance of harvest the 
next; orchard trees, though hewn and 
shattered, are not long in putting forth 
new boughs, clothed with fresh foliage 
and fruit; more yet, peasant cottages and 
even villages are speedily rebuilt; a few 
added years of peace, and the deficiency 
in the rustic population will have made 
itself good and disappeared. And thus 
it is with the country surroundings of 
Asuncion. Not so the town; its spacious 
edifices, churches, or public buildings, 
some disused and deserted; others, in 
their half neglect, evidently all too wide 
for the shrunken requirements of a dimin- 
ished State and people; others, sad monu- 
ments of ambitious and premature vanity, 
now shattered and shamefully defaced ; 
everywhere empty shells of what once 
were happy dwellings, streets broken by 
wide gaps of ruin, and every token of 
havoc and spoil —these are wounds slow 
to heal, mutilations not easily replaced by 
fresh growth. But saddest of all sights in 
Asuncion is the very first and most con- 
spicuous object seen from the river: the 
enormous palace of Francisco Solano Lo- 
pez, barely completed before its lord’s 
own downfall, now an empty shell, front- 
ing the stream in long rows of dismantled 
portals and windows, black, ragged holes, 
like the eye-sockets of a skull. Its shat- 
tered turrets, shivered cornices, and 
broken parapets announce only too faith- 
fully the absolute devastation of the lone 
and dismantled interior, whence the Bra- 
zilian plunderers carried off whatever 
they could lay hands on, even to the tim- 
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ber of the floors and the steps of the stair- 
cases, besides hacking and defacing what- 
ever, from its nature, could not be carried 
away. . Thus the palace has remained in 
appearance and condition, much resem- 


. bling the Tuileries as I remember seeing 


them as late as ’77, and, like them, the 
wretched memorial of a sham imperialism, 
cemented by immorality, and based on 
violence and fraud. For Lopez was one, 
nor the least, of the many foolish moths, 
lured on to their destruction by the false 
glitter of the second empire; and the 
same year of 1870 that witnessed the 
overthrow of that colossal imposture at 
Sedan, witnessed, too, its New-World 
copy, Paraguayan pseudo - imperialism, 
laid prostrate with its dying chief on the 
bloody banks of the Aquidaban; more 
fortunate indeed than its French proto- 
type, because illumined at least by one 
bright ray of honor in the warrior death of 
Lopez, who, in that last moment, showed 
himself worthy of the hero race he had 
too long misgoverned, while nothing but 
shame attends on the memories of Sedan. 

Within the town itself, the roofless 
walls of a spacious but unfinished theatre, 
and the rough sketch, which, however, it 
would be a pity to leave as such, for the 
proportions are good, of a domed oratory, 
near the centre of the city, are also me- 
morials of the vaulting ambition that o’er- 
leapt itself and fell. The cathedral, and 
the yet older church called of Encarna- 
cion, where Francia sought but did not 
find a final resting-place, are heavy, un- 
graceful constructions of Spanish times. 
Nor have the government buildings, one 
of which was not ¢ke but @ house of the 
terrible dictator, for he had many, and 
continually shifted from one to another, 
for fear, it is said, of assassination, any 
pretension to beauty, hardly, to show. 
Nor are the remains of the old Jesuit col- 
lege, now converted into barracks, any 
way remarkable. The streets, wide and 
regular, are ill-paved and deep in sand; 
the public squares undecorated and bare. 
On the other hand, the dwelling-houses, 
at least such of them as are constructed 
on the old Hispano-American plan, so ad- 
mirably adapted to the requirements of 
the climate, are solidly built and not de- 
void of that beauty which domestic archi- 
tecture never fails to have when in ac- 
cordance with domestic feeling and life: 
cool courts, thick walls, deeply recessed 
doors and windows, projecting eaves, 
heavy and protective roofs ; the furniture, 
of native woodwork, solid and tastefully 
carved, the pavement not rarely of mar- 





ble, local or imported. I may here remark, 
in a passing way, that hard forest woods, 
often ornamental, and susceptible of high 
polish and delicate work, and marbles of 
various kinds and colors, some not infe- 
rior in beauty of marking to any that Italy 
herself can boast, will, when Paraguay is 
herself once more, take high place on the 
lists of her productions and merchandise. 
Needless to say that the houses are all of 
them, as houses should be, in a healthy 
but hot situation, onestoried, except 
where a mania for European imitation, 
encouraged by Lopez, among other shams 
of Parisian origin, has reared a few un- 
comfortable and ill-seeming dwellings of 
two or even three stories, flimsy, preten- 
tious, and at variance alike with the cli- 
mate and the habits of Paraguay. To 
these unlucky anomalies may be added 
the huge, ill-built, unshapely railway sta- 
tion (the railway line itself runs to the 
town of Paraguari about forty-five miles 
south-east, and is the earliest in date 
among South American lines) at the east 
end of the town; though this construction 
fortunately possesses one good quality 
which may avail to remedy all its many 
bad ones—the quality of evident non- 
durability. As to the railway itself, it is, 
like most things involving complicated 
machinery and large capital in South 
America, a foreign undertaking, under 
foreign management; with what benefit to 
the managers themselves and the share- 
holders I know not: a minimum of con- 
venience and utility to the country and its 
inhabitants is, at present, anyhow, the 
most evident result. Nor is this either 
new or strange. ‘You must scratch your 
own head with your own nails,” says the 
homely Arab proverb; and jf the re- 
sources of a land do not suffice to its pub- 
lic enterprises, even the most urgently 
needed ones not excepted, without calling 
in the capital and aid of foreigners — well, 
it had better wait till they do suffice. In 
this particular instance, however, amend- 
ment is promised; let us hope it will be 
effected. 

Pleasantest and cheerfullest of all out- 
door sights to the visitor of Asuncion is 
the market-place, situated, as near as may 
be, in the centre of the town. It is a 
large square block of open arcades and 
pillared roof, whither the villagers from 
around daily bring their produce, inter- 
mixed with other wares of cheap price 
and habitual consumption; the vendors 
are almost exclusively women. Maize, 
water-melons, gourds, pumpkins, oranges, 
manioca flour, sweet potatoes, and with 
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these half-baked bread, cakes, biscuits, 
and sweets, such are the chief comesti- 
bles; tobacco, of dark color and strong 
flavor, and yerva, the dried and pulver- 
ized leaf often spoken of as Paraguayan 
tea, may be added to the list. Alongside 
of these a medley of cheap articles, for 
use or ornament, mostly of European 
manufacture, matches, combs, cigarette 
paper, pots and pans, water-jars, rope, 
knives, hatchets, small looking-glasses, 
handkerchiefs, ponchos, native saddles, 
much resembling Turkish ones, and very 
commodious for. riding in, coarse silver 
ornaments —I1 might fill a page more at 
least with the list — are exposed for ‘sale. 
But the chief interest of the scene is the 
study of the buyers and sellers them- 
selves. The men, who mostly belong to 
the former class, and are from the villages 
round about, arrive mounted on small 
rough-coated horses, unclipped of mane 
or tail. The rider’s dress consists of a 
pair of loose cotton drawers, coarsely em- 
broidered, and over them and round the 
waist a many-folded join-cloth, generally 
white; or else of a pair of loose, baggy 
trousers, much like those worn by Turk- 
ish peasants in Anatolia, and girt by a 
broad leather belt, almost an apron for 
width. These, with a white shirt, and 
over all a striped or flowered poncho, 
complete the dress; boots are rarely worn, 
though the bare feet are sometimes, but 
rarely, equipped with silver-plated spurs. 
The features and build of the riders pre- 
sent every gradation of type from the light- 
complexioned, brown-haired, red-bearded, 
honest manliness of the ancestral Basque, 
to the copper hue, straight, black hair, 
narrow, dark eyes, obliquely set, beard- 
less chin, flattened nose, and small, wiry 
frame of the aboriginal Guarani. But it 
is not with the Spanish as with the Lusi- 
tanian breeds. For while the latter when 
crossed with Turanian, Aryo-Asiatic, or 
African blood passes at once into an infe- 
rior type of physical degeneration, as Goa, 
Macao, Timor, and Brazil, unfortunately 
prove beyond question, the Spanish seems, 
when similarly blended, to result gener- 
ally in a progeny no way inferior in cor- 
poral strength and comeliness to the 
Iberian stock, and occasionally superior. 
The fact is one continually noticed, and 
much commented on; yet I have never 
either heard or been able myself to supply 
any plausible conjecture of its cause. Nor 
again among the Creole descendants of 
Hispano-Indian parents is the trite, and, 
in too many other instances, over-true | 





generally exhibits in himself the good of 
neither stock, the evil of both, in the least 
verified; far more often the exact reverse, 
as here in Paraguay, where Vascon honor, 
truthfulness, daring, and generosity, have 
blended with Guarani gentleness, endur- 
ance, and unquestioning loyalty, even to 
the death, into a type that is not the ex- 
ception but the rule. 

Such are the Paraguayans of the coun- 
try. In Asuncion itself, under the com- 
bined influence of a large number of 
foreign residents, of a river traffic that 
gives the town somewhat of the character 
of a seaport, and of the evils, physical and 
social, inseparable, it seems, from large 
towns and capitals, the national type is, 
necessarily, not so uniform or pure. In 
fact, to judge of Paraguay in general by 
the sights and experiences of Asuncion, 
would be no Jess unjust than to take 
Southampton, Liverpool, or even London, 
whereupon to form an exhaustive estimate 
of England and its inhabitants. Here, 
too, at the capital, the depression, or pros- 
tration rather, consequent on the late war, 
has been deepest, and is even now most 
persistent. Yet of the courtesy, the hos- 
pitaiity, the sociability, the cheerfulness, 
the music, the dancing, for all which Par- 
aguay has long been celebrated, nor 
wrongly so, the visitor will even now find 
plenty to greet him in Asuncion, where, 
among the officials especially, he will 
meet the most highly endowed by birth 
and education that the nation can show. 
Still, after all, it is not here, but in the 
country districts that the distinctive pat- 
terns of Paraguayan life are clearest 
drawn; and it is there accordingly that 
my readers, if they care to accompany 
me, must seek them. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
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BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRANCES had not succeeded in resolv- 
ing this question in ber mind when Thurs- 
day came. The two intervening days had 
been very quiet. She had gone with her 
mother to several shops, and had stood by 
almost passive and much astonished while 
a multitude of little luxuries which she 
had never been sufficiently enlightened 
even to wish for, were bought for her. 
, She was so little accustomed ‘to lavish ex- 


remark that the mestizo or half-blood | penditure, that it was almost with a sense 
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of wrong-doing that she contemplated all 
these costly trifles, which were for the use 
not of some typical fine lady, but of her- 
self, Frances, who had never thought it 
possible she could ever be classed under 
that title. To Lady Markham, these del- 
icacies were evidently necessaries of life. 
And then it was for the first time that 
Frances learned what an evening dress 
meant — not only the garment itself, but 
the shoes, the stockings, the gloves, the 
ribbons, the fan, a hundred little acces- 
sories which she had never so much as 
thought of. When you have nothing but 
a set of coral or amber beads to wear with 
your white frock, it is astonishing how 
much that matter is simplified. Lady 
Markham opened her jewel-boxes to pro- 
vide for the same endless roll of necessi- 
ties. “ This will go with the white dress, 
and this with the pink,’ she said, thus 
revealing to Frances another delicacy of 
accord unsuspected by her simplicity. 

“ But, mamma, you are giving me so 
many things!” 

** Not your share yet,” said Lady Mark- 
ham. And she added: “ But don’t say 
anything of this to your aunt Cavendish. 
She will probably give you something out 
of her hoards, if she thinks you are not 
provided.” 

This speech checked the pleasure and 
gratitude of Frances. She stopped with 
a little gasp in her eager thanks. She 
wanted nothing from her aunt Cavendish, 
she said to herself with indignation, nor 
from her mother either. If they would 
but let her keep her ignorance, her pleas- 

‘ure in any simple gift, and not represent 
her, even to herself, as a little schemer, 
trying how much she could get. Frances 
cried rather than smiled over her pearls 
and the set of old-gold ornaments, which 
but for that little speech would have made 
her happy. The suggestion put gall into 
everything, and made the timid question 
in her mind as to Lady Markham’s gener- 
ous forbearance with her sister-in-law, 
more difficult than ever. Why did she 
bear it? She ought not to have borne it 
— not for a day. 

On the Wednesday evening before the 
visit to Portland Place, to which she 
looked with so much alarm, two gentle- 
men came to dinner at the invitation of 
Markham. The idea of two gentlemen to 
dinner produced no exciting effect upon 
Frances so as to withdraw her mind from 
the trial that was coming. Gentlemen 
were the only portion of the creation with 


which she was more or less acquainted. | 
Even in the old palazzo, a guest of this | 
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description had been occasionally re- 
ceived, and had sat discussing some point 
of antiquarian lore, or something about the 
old books at Colla, with her father, without 
taking any notice, beyond what civility 
demanded, of the little girl who sat at the 
head of the table. She did not doubt it 
would be the same thing to-night; and 
though Markham was always ice, never 
leaving her out, never letting the conver- 
sation drop altogether into that stream of 
personality or allusion which makes soci- 
ety so intolerable to a stranger, she yet 
prepared for the evening with the feeling 
that dulness awaited her, and not pleas- 
ure. One of the guests, however, was of 
a kind which Frances did not expect. He 
was young, very young in appearance, 
rather small and delicate, but at the same 
time refined, with a look of gentle melan- 
choly upon a countenance which was al- 
most beautiful, with childlike, limpid eyes, 
and features of extreme delicacy and pu- 
rity. This was something quite unlike 
the elderly antiquarians who talked so 
glibly to her father about Roman remains 
or Etruscan art. He sat between Lady 
Markham and herself, and spoke in gentle 
tones, with a soft, affectionate manner to 
her mother, who replied with the kindness, 
easy affectionateness, which were habitual 
to her. To see the sweet looks which 
this young gentleman received, and to 
hear the tender questions about his health 
and his occupations which Lady Markham 
put to him, awoke in the mind of Frances 
another doubt of the same character as 
those from which she had not been able 
to get free. Was this sympathetic tone, 
this air of tender interest, put on at will 
for the benefit of everybody with whom 
Lady Markham spoke? Frances hated 
herself for the instinctive question which 
rose in her, and for the suspicions which 
crept into her mind on every side and un- 
dermined all her pleasure. The other 
stranger opposite to her was old — to her 
youthful eyes — and called forth no inter- 
estatall. But the gentleness and melan- 
choly, the low voice, the delicate features, 
something plaintive and appealing about 
the youth by her side, attracted her inter- 
est in spite of herself. He said little to 
her, but from time to time she caught him 
looking at her with a sort of questioning 
glance. When the ladies left the table, 
and Frances and her mother were alone 
in the drawing-room, Lady Markham, who 
had said nothing for some minutes, sud- 
denly turned and asked: “ What did you 
think of him, Frances?” as if it were the 
most natural question in the world. 
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“Of whom?” said Frances in her as- 
tonishment. 

“Of Claude, my dear. Whom else? 
Sir Thomas could be of no particular 
interest either to you or me.” 

“I did not know their names, mamma; 
I scarcely heard them. Claude is the 
young gentleman who sat next to you?” 

“And to you also, Frances. But not 
only that. He is the man of whom, I sup- 
pose, Constance has told you —to avoid 
whom, she left home, and ran away from 
me. Oh, the words come quite appropri- 
ate, though I could not bear them from 
the month of Charlotte Cavendish. She 
abandoned me, and threw herself upon 
your father’s protection, because of 6 

Frances had listened with a sort of con- 
sternation. When her mother paused for 
breath, she filled up the interval: “ That 
little, gentle, small young man!” 

Lady Markham looked for a moment as 
if she would be angry; then she took a 
better way, and laughed. “ He is little and 
young,” she said; “but neither so young 
nor even so small as you think. He is 
most wonderfully, portentously rich, my 
dear; and he is very nice and good and 
intelligent and generous. You must not 
take up a prejudice against him because 
he is not an athlete ora giant. Thereare 
plenty of athletes in society, my love, but 
very, very few with a hundred thousand a 
year.” 

“It is so strange to me to hear about 
money,” said Frances. “I hope you will 
pardon me, mamma. _ I don’t understand 
you. I thought he was perhaps some 
one who was delicate, whose mother, per- 
haps, you knew, whom you wanted to be 
kind to.” 

“Quite true,” said Lady Markham, 
patting her daughter’s cheek with a soft 
finger; “ and well judged; but something 
more besides. I thought, I allow, that it 
would be an excellent match for Con- 
stance; not only because he was rich, but 
also because he was rich. Do you see 
the difference?” 

‘“* | — suppose so,” Frances said; “ but 
there was not any warmth in the admis- 
sion. “I thought the right way,” she 
added after a moment, with a blush that 
stole over her from head to foot, ‘was 
that people fell in love with each other.” 

“So it is,” said her mother, smiling 
upon her, “But it often happens, you 
know, that they fall in love respectively, 
with the wrong people.” 

“It is dreadful to me to talk to you, 
who know so much better,” cried Frances. 





“ All that Z know is from stories. But I | 





thought that even a wrong person, whom 
you chose yourself, was better than 

“The right person chosen by your 
mother? These are awful doctrines, 
Frances. You are a little revolutionary. 
Who taught you such terrible things?” 
Lady Markham laughed as she spoke, and 
patted the girl’s cheek more affectionately 
than ever, and looked at her with uncloud- 
ed smiles, so that Frances took courage. 
“But,” the mother went on, “there was 
no question of choice on my part. Con- 
stance has known Claude Ramsay all her 
life. She liked him, so far as I knew. I 
supposed she had accepted him. It was 
not formally announced, I am happy to 
say; but I made sure of it, and so did 
everybody else — including himself, poor 
fellow — when, suddenly, without any 
warning, your sister disappeared. It was 
unkind to me, Frances; oh, it was unkind 
to me!” 

And suddenly, while she was speaking, 
two tears appeared all at once in Lady 
Markham’s eyes. 

Frances was deeply touched by this 
sight. She ventured upon a caress, which 
as yet, except in timid return to those 
bestowed upon her, she had not been bold 
enoughtodo. “I donot think Constance 
can have meant to be unkind,” she said. 

“Few people mean to be unkind,” said 
this social philosopher, who knew so much 
more than Frances. “ Your aunt Caven- 
dish does, and that makes her harmless, 
because one understands. Most of those 
who wound one, do it because it pleases 
themselves, without meaning anything — 
or caring anything—don’t you see?— 
whether it hurts or not.” 

This was too profound a saying to be 
understood at the first moment; but Fran- 
ces had no reply to make toit. She said 
only by way of apology: “But Markham 
approved?” 

** My love,” said her mother, “ Mark- 
ham is an excellentson tome. He rarely 
wounds me himself — which is perhaps 
because he rarely does anything particu- 
lar himself — but he is not always a safe 
guide. It makes me very happy to see 
that you take to him, though you must 
have heard many things against him; but 
he is not a safe guide. Hush; here are 
the men coming up-stairs. If Claude talks 
to you, be as gentle with him as you can 
— and sympathetic, if you can,” she said 
quickly, rising from her chair, and mov- 
ing in her noiseless, easy way to the other 
side. Frances felt as if there was a mean- 
ing even in this movement, which left 
herself alone with a vacant seat beside 
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her; but she was confused as usual by all 
the novelty, and did not understand what 
the meaning was. 

It was balked, however, if it had any- 
thing to do with Mr. Ramsay, for it was 
the other gentleman — the old gentleman, 
as Frances called him in her thoughts — 
who came up and took the vacant place. 
The old gentleman was a man about forty, 
with a few gray hairs among the brown, 
and a well-knit, manly figure, which showed 
very well between the delicate youth on 
one hand and Markham’s insignificance 
on the other. Hewas Sir Thomas, whom 
Lady Markham had declared to be of no 
particular interest to any one; but he 
evidently had sense enough to see the 
charm of simplicity and youth. The at- 
tention of Frances was sadly distracted 
by the movements of Claude, who fidgeted 
about from one table to another, looking 
at the books and the nicknacks upon 
them, and staring at the pictures on the 
walls, then finally came and stood by 
Markham’s side in front of the fire. He 
did well to contrast himself with Mark- 
ham. He was taller, and the beauty of 
his countenance showed still more strik- 
ingly in contrast with Markham’s odd little 
wrinkled face. Frances was distracted 
by the look which he kept fixed upon her- 
self, and which diverted her attention in 
spite of herself away from the talk of Sir 
Thomas, who was, however, very zzce, and 
she felt sure, most interesting, and in- 
structive, as became his advanced age, if 
only she could attend to what he was say- 
ing. But what with the lively talk which 
her mother carried on with Markham, and 
to which she could not help listening all 
through the conversation of Sir Thomas, 
and the movements and glances of the 
melancholy young lover, she could not fix 
her mind upon the remarks that were ad- 
dressed to her own ear. When Claude 
began to join languidly in the other talk, 
it was more difficult still. ‘ You have got 
a new picture, Lady Markham,” she heard 
him say; and a sudden quickening of her 
attention, and another wave of color and 
heat passing over her, arrested even Sir 
Thomas in the much more interesting 
observation which presumably he was 
about to make. He paused, as if he, too, 
wanted to hear Lady Markham’s reply. 

“Shall we callit a picture? It is my 
little girl’s sketch from her window where 
she has been living — her present to her 
mother ; and I think it is delightful, though 
in the circumstances I don’t pretend to be 
a judge.” 
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® Where she has been living? Frances 
grew redder and hotter in the flush of in- 
dignation that went over her. But she 
could not stand up and proclaim that it 
was from her home, her dear loggia, the 
place she loved best in the world, that the 
sketch was made. Already the bonds of 
another life were upon her, and she dared 
not dothat. And then there was a little 
chorus of praise, which silenced her still 
more effectually. It was the group of 
palms which she had been so simply proud 
of, which — as she had never forgotten — 
had made her father say that she had 
grown up. Lady Markham had placed it 
on a small easel on her table; and Frances 
could not help feeling that this was less 
for any pleasure it gave her mother, than 
in order to make a little exhibition of her 
own powers. It was, to be sure, in her 
own honor that this was done, and what 
so natural as that the mother should seek 
to do her daughter honor? but Frances 
was deeply sensitive, and painfully con- 
scious of the strange, tangled web of mo- 
tives, which she had never in her life 
known anything about before. Had the 
little picture been hung in her mother’s 
bedroom, and seen by no eyes but her 
own, the girl would have found the most 
perfect pleasure in it; but here, exhibited 
as in a public gallery, examined by admir- 
ing eyes, calling forth all the incense of 
praise, it was with a mixture of shame 
and resentment that Frances found it out. 
It produced this result, however, that Sir 
Thomas rose, as in duty bound, to exam- 
ine the performance of the daughter of 
the house; and presently young Ramsay, 
who had been watching his opportunity, 
took the place by her side. 

“I have been waiting for this,” he said 
with his air of pathos, “I have so many 
things to ask you, if you will let me, Miss 
Waring.” 

“ Surely,” Frances said. 

“ Your sketch is very sweet —it is full 
of feeling — there is no color like that of 
the Riviera. It is the Riviera, isit not?” 
- “Ovyes,” cried Frances, eager to seize 
the opportunity of making it apparent that 
it was not only where she had been living, 
as her mother said. “It is from Bordi- 
ghera, from our loggia, where I have lived 
all my life.” 

“You will find no color and no vegeta- 
tion like that in London,” the young man 
said. 

To this Frances replied politely that 
London was full of much more wonderful 
things, as she had always heard; but felt 
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somewhat disappointed, supposing that 
his communications to her were to be 
more interesting than this. 

“ And the climate is so very different,” 
he continued. “I am very often sent out 
of England for the winter, though this 
year they have let me stay. 1 have been 
at Nice twoseasons. I suppose you know 
Nice? Itis avery pretty place; but the 
wind is just as cold sometimes as at home. 
You have to keep in the sun; and if you 
always keep in the sun, it is warm here.” 

* But there is not always sun here,” 
said Frances. 

“ Thatis very true; that is a very clever 
remark. There is not always sun here. 
San Remo was beginning to be known, 
when I was there; but I never heard of 
Bordighera as a place where people went 
to stay. Some Italian wrote a book about 
it, I have heard —to push it, no doubt. 
Could you recommend it as a winter place, 
Miss Waring? I suppose it is very dull, 
nothing going on?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” cried Frances 
eagerly. ‘All the tourists complain that 
there is nothing to do.” 

“T thought so,” he said; “a regular 
little Italian dead-alive place.” Then he 
added after a moment’s pause: “ But of 
course there are inducements which might 
make one put up with that, if the air hap- 
pened to suit one. Are there villas to be 
had, can you tell me? They say, as a 
matter of fact, that you get more advan- 
tage of the air when you are in a dull 
place.” 

‘* There are hotels,” said Frances, more 
and more disappointed, though the begin- 
ning of this speech had given her a little 
hope. 

“Good hotels?” he said with interest. 
“ Sometimes they are really better than a 
place of one’s own, where the drainage is 
often bad, and the exposure not all that 
could be desired. And then you get any 
amusement that may be going. Perhaps 
you will tell me the names of one or two? 
for if this east wind continues, my doctors 
may send me off even now.” 

Frances looked into his limpid eyes 
and expressive countenance with dismay. 
He must look, she felt sure, as if he were 
making the most touching confidences to 
her. His soft, pathetic voice gave a faux 
air of something sentimental to those 
questions, which even she could not per- 
suade herself meant nothing. Was it to 
show that he was bent upon following 
Constance wherever she might go? That 
must be the true meaning, she supposed. 





He must be endeavoring by this mock 
anxiety to find out how much she knew of 
his real motives, and whether he might 
trust to heror not. But Frances resented 
a little the unnecessary precaution. 

“] don’t know anything about the ho- 
tels,” she said. “I have never thought 
of the air. It is my home — that is all.” 

**You look so well, that I am the more 
convinced it would be a good place for 
me,” said the young man. “You look in 
such thorough good health, if you will 
allow me to say so. Some ladies don’t 
like to be told that; but I think it the 
most delightful thing in existence. Tell 
me, had you any trouble with drainage, 
when you went to settle there? And is 
the water good? and how long does the 
season last? I am afraid I am teasing 
you with my questions; but all these de- 
tails are so important—and one is so 
pleased to hear of a new place.” 

“We live up in the old town,” said 


Frances with a sudden flash of malice.’ 


“] don’t know what drainage is, and 
neither does any one else there. We 
have our well in the court — our own well. 
And I don’t think there is any season. 
We goup among the mountains, when it 
gets too hot.” 

“Your well in the court!” said the sen- 
timental Claude, with the look of a poet 
who has just been told that his dearest 
friend is killed by an accident, “ with 
everything percolating into it! That is 
terrible indeed. But,” he said after a 
pause, an ethereal sense of consolation 
stealing over his fine features — “there 


are exceptions, they say, to every rule; . 


and sometimes, with fine health such as 
you have, bad sanitary conditions do not 
seem to tell—when there has been no 
stirring up. 1 believe that is at the root 
of the whole question. People can go on, 
on the old system, so long as there is no 
stirring up; but when once a beginning 
has been made, it must be complete, or it 
is fatal.” 

He said this with animation much 
greater than he had shown as yet; then 
dropping into-his habitual pathos: “If I 
come in for tea to morrow — Lady Mark- 
ham allows me to do it, when I can, when 
the weather is fit for going out — will you 
be so very kind as to give me half an 
hour, Miss Waring, for a few particulars? 
I will take them down from your lips — 
itis so much the most satisfactory way ; 
and perhaps you would add to your kind- 
ness by just thinking it over beforehand 
— if there is anything I ought to know.” 
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“But I am going out to-morrow, Mr. 
Ramsay.” 

“Then after to-morrow,” he said; and 
rising with a bow full of tender deference, 
went up to Lady Markham to bid her 
good-night. “I have been having a most 
interesting conversation with Miss War- 
ing. She has given me so many ren- 
sezgnements,” he said. “She permits me 
to come after to-morrow for further par- 
ticulars. Dear Lady Markham, good 
night, and az revoir.” 

“What was it that Claude was saying 
to you, Frances?” Lady Markham asked 
with a little anxiety, when everybody 
save Markham was gone, and they were 
alone. 

“He asked me about Bordighera, mam- 
ma.” 

“ Poor dear boy! About Con, and what 
she had said of him? He has a faithful 
heart, though people think him a little too 
much taken up with himself.” 

“He did not say anything about Con- 
stance. He asked about the climate and 
the drains — what are drains? —and if 
the water was good, and what hotel I 
could recommend.” 

Lady Markham laughed and colored 
slightly, and tapped Frances on the cheek. 
“ You are a little satirical! Dear Claude! 
he is very anxious about his health. But 
don’t you see,” she added, “ that was all a 
covert way of finding out about Con? He 
wants to go after her; but he does not 
want to let everybody in the world see 
that he has gone after a girl who would 
not have him. I have a great deal of 
sympathy with him, for my part.” 

Frances had no sympathy with him. 
She felt, on the other hand, more sym- 
pathy for Constance than had moved her 
yet. To escape from such a lover, Fran- 
ces thought a girl might be justified in 
flying to the end of the world. But it 
never entered into her mind that any like 
danger to herself was to be thought of. 
She dismissed Claude Ramsay from her 
thoughts with half resentment, half amuse- 
ment, wondering that Constance had not 
told her more; but feeling,-as no such 
image had ever risen on her horizon be- 
fore, that she would not have believed 
Constance. However, her sister had hap- 
pily escaped, and to herself, Claude Ram- 
. Say was nothing. Far more important 
was it to think of the ordeal of to-morrow. 
She shivered a little even in her warm 
room as she anticipated it. England 
seemed to be colder, grayer, more devoid 
of brightness in Portland Place than in 
Eaton Square. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

AMONG the most delightful, wholesome, 
and original novelists of our own day in 
our own land, we must place the twin 
authors Besant and Rice. Death has 
broken the link, and Mr. Besant writes 
now alone. 

In France is another twin pair of novel- 
ists, Erckmann and Chatrian, also delight- 
ful, wholesome, and original, the bond 
unbroken, differing chiefly from our En- 
glish literary Damon and Pythias in the 
fact that these French novelists write 
with a deliberate political purpose; they 
are the novelists of republicanism, the 
panegyrists of the French Revolution. 
They have almost invariably worked to- 
gether. Intheir photographs they appear 
arm in arm. We believe that the only 
independent work has been “Les Bri- 
gands des Vosges,” which was by Erck- 
mann alone. 

Their first appearance was in short sto- 
ries, strongly influenced by Hoffmann and 
Balzac; the latter especially, as in the 
story “* Science et Génie,” which appeared 
in 1850. A chemist, Dr. Spiridion, had 
discovered an elixir which petrified all it 
touched. He confided his secret to a 
friend, the sculptor Michael, who, think- 
ing that now he had the power of impos- 
ing on the world as a transcendent artist, 
killed Spiridion, mastered his elixir, and 
petrified the woman he loved and then 
himself, 

In his “ Brigands of the Vosges,” Erck- 
mann introduced a Dr. Matthzus, who 
makes studies in metempsychosis. - As 
this romance did not attract much atten- 
tion, he reintroduced Dr. Matthzus in 
another work, published in 1859, the first 
that attracted the attention of the public. 
It is the story of a metaphysical Don 
Quixote. 

Then came a series of wild stories: 
“Contes Fantastiques,” 1860; “Contes 
de la Montagne,” 1860; “Contes des 
Bords du Rhin,” 1861. These stories 
are full of imagination, often of a some- 
what Poe ghastliness. One will suffice. 
A painter lives opposite a tavern that 
stands in very bad repute, because so 
many of the sojourners there have hanged 
themselves. He suspects an old woman 
called “the bat,” and at length discovers 
how the suicides are brought about. She 
has a room opposite the guest-room in the 
tavern, and she hangs a figure from a 
beam in her chamber; the guest sees 
this, watches it swing, is filled with an 
irresistible desire to copy the proceeding, 
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and hangs himself. Then the painter 
works upon the imagination of “ the bat,” 
in a similar manner, and drives her to 
suicide. Erckmann and Chatrian did not 
believe in the Napoleon myth. Their 
stories, “Histoire d’un Conscrit,” 1864, 
“ Waterloo,” 1865, turned on the wars of 
Napoleon. “L’Histoire d’un Homme 
du Peuple,” 1865, showed the political 
tendencies of the writers,and About was 
commissioned to write against them. 
Then came the famous “Histoire d’un 
Paysan,” 1869, appearing on the eve of 
the great Franco-German war, and the fall 
of the empire. 

One of their most delightful stories, 
“ Friend Fritz,” has been dramatized, and 
makes a pleasant play. We have seen it 
admirably rendered at Munich. It was 
performed, but did not take, in London. 

Many of the stories of the twin authors 
have been translated into English, but 
have not, we believe, had a large sale. A 
few have also been rendered into German. 
Some novels which appeared of late years 
under the separate name of Erckmann for 
a while led to the supposition that the 
union was broken, but this was not the 
case. These tales were by Jules Erck- 
mann, a relative, and an admirer of Napo- 
leon I., not by Emile the collaborator with 
Chatrian. 

In their more recent stories, they have 
shown a bitter hostility to Germany, due 
to their both being natives of Alsace. 
They are both, however, of Teutonic de- 
scent; Erckmann’s mother tongue was 
German. He did not learn French till 
he was twelve. Both, to the present day, 
speak it with a strong Alsatian pronun- 
ciation. 

M. Erckmann was born on May 2oth, 
1822, at Pfalzburg, in lower Alsace, and 
till he was nineteen years old he was in 
the lyceum of Professor Perrot. Then 
Chatrian was in the same school. He 
was four years younger than Erckmann, 
and was born at Boldestenthal, near 
Pfalzburg. His father had been engaged 
in glass works at Aberschweiler, but 
owing to the collapse of the business had 
come to great poverty. Chatrian was in- 
tended by his father to enter a glass fac- 
tory; and after he left the school, his 
father sent him to Belgium, where, how- 
ever, he did not remain long. He re- 
turned to Pfalzburg, and, till he could find 
an opening, took the place of under usher 
in the school where he had been a pupil. 
Emile Erckmann was the son of a book- 
seller, and after he had finished his stud- 
ies at Pfalzburg he went to Paris, where 





he studied law, and took his doctor’s de- 
gree. During the vacation he returned 
home, and called on his old master Per- 
rot. 

“Well,” said he, “how is the school 
going on?” 

“ Alas! since you left,” sighed Profes- 
sor Perrot, “I have had no good scholars 
who have taken eagerly to their work, ex- 
cept perhaps one, come out of the glass- 
works. He has his wits about him, and 
is worth something better than blowing 
bottles. I'll ask him to supper, you must 
meet him, I like the lad.” 

So Erckmann met Chatrian and they 
sat chatting together at the professor’s till 
midnight, when they quitted without a 
thought of the close union that would one 
day subsist between them. 

Two years passed. During that time 
Chatrian had been in a glass-shop in Bel- 
gium, and had given it up and become 
usher in Perrot’s school. Erckmann left 
the University of Paris and came to Pfalz- 
burg, where he called on Perrot. His old 
master was reading a manuscript when 
Erckmann came in. 

“Look here,” said he. “Do you re- 
member meeting a lad here at your last 
visit? That lad is nowa teacher in my 
school, and is bent on entering the world 
of letters. In spite of his father’s wishes, 
he bas turned his back on bottles and 
tumblers, and taken in hand equally brittle 
materials. Look!” 

He held out acahzer. Erckmann took 
it; it was an essay on some social ques- 
tion, treated from a very liberal point of 
view. He read it then and there with in- 
terest. The opinions were his own. 

Old Professor Perrot shook his head. 
“ You young firebrands will set the world 
in ablaze. I don’t like your doctrines — 
but adlez / you are young and | am old; 
we see life from opposite sides.” 

Erckmann at once sought out Chatrian, 
and proposed to him to unite with him in 
establishing a democratic paper, the for- 
mer to find the funds, both to write the 
articles. They started their paper, which 
was entitled the Démocrate du Rhin. lt 
ran through eight numbers and was then 
suppressed by the police. Then they com- 
posed together a four-act drama, “ Alsace 
in 1814,” which was put in rehearsal. A 
couple of days before its production, it 
was vetoed by the prefect. 

Next year the friends went to Paris, 
and wrote some articles for the Revue de 
Paris; a fortnight after, the Revue de 
Paris was stopped by the government. 
Then the Moniteur Universel offered 
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them the lower portions of the paper, 
called the rez de chaussée reserved for 
romances, popular essays, and tales. They 
accepted the position and were well paid, 
but they were both ardent revolutionists, 
and their writings exhibited the tendency 
of their minds. The editor insisted on 
their writing without political purpose, 
and as they refused to do this, they were 
obliged to withdraw from the staff. For 
ten years they had hard work to eke out 
a livelihood with their pens. Their style 
was not to the French taste, it was too 
German. Their tendency was too demo- 
cratic for the editors to trust them. 

At last they got into the Fournal des 
Débats and the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and their literary name was made. 

This is an age of interviewing. The 
Americans introduced it, and it must have 
pleased the popular taste, for the custom 
of interviewing has spread through Eu- 
rope. Our literary Siamese twins have 
been interviewed, and we will draw on the 
description of the men and their habita- 
tions, from a German correspondent who 
sought them out, and literally forced from 
them the secret of their method of com- 
position. 

Chatrian had obtained a situation on 
the Chemin de Fer de ’Est, before Alsace 
and Lorraine were separated from France ; 
it is the line from Paris to Strasburg. 

Our interviewer went direct to the ter- 
minus and inquired for Alexander Cha- 
trian. 

“M. Chatrian has just gone to break- 
fast,” was the answer. 

“Where?” 

“He is at M. Duval’s établissement de 
bouillon, at the corner of the Boulevard 
Sébastopol.” 

Accordingly our interviewer turned his 
steps in that direction. The é¢adblisse- 
ments de bouillon are excellent institu- 
tions, where substantial and wholesome 
meals are to be had at a very modest 
charge ; they are not, however, frequented 
by persons of the better class. Here, ata 
side table, sat a little man with dark, curly 
hair and high forehead, hard at work de- 
spatching a roastfowl. His features were 
marked, his moustache military, his eye 
dark andactive. Round his neck he wore 
a tie, @ /@ Byron. With the audacity 
which characterizes the professional inter- 
viewer, our German correspondent took 
a chair and placed himself at the same 
table. Chatrian looked sharply at him, 
and put down his knife and fork. 

“I have intruded on your breakfast,” 
said the interviewer, “ with deliberate pur- 
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pose. I have come here to see you, to 
describe you, to listen to you, and to print 
what you say. But that which I specially 
desire to know is, how do you and Erck- 
mann manage your books, so that it is 
impossible for the keenest critic to say, 
this is Erckmann and that is Chatrian ?” 

Chatrian smiled. “When two fellow- 
workers are moved by acommon principle, 
have the same social, political, moral, and 
artistic sentiments, they must fuse their 
identity. We write, not to establish our 
names as authors, but to popularize and 
spread principles which are dear to us. 
We two were born under the same sky, 
saw the same scenes, were nurtured under 
the same influence, taught in the same 
school; we live together, talk, eat, smoke 
together. We have no differences.” 

That was all the German journalist 
could extract, and that was about what he 
knew without asking. 

However, he would not be satisfied. 
“I am amazed,” said he, “that you find 
time for such literary activity, while oc- 
cupying an important position on the 
Chemin de Fer de lEst.” 

Chatrian smiled again, and said, “ My 
duties on the line consist in seeing that 
others work. I have my own office, in 
which I am private.” 

Nothing further was to be screwed out 
of him. At last, Chatrian stood up, lit 
his cigar, and with a bow took up his hat 
and left the éablissement de bouillon. 

The attempt had failed; perbaps our 
interviewer had gone too abruptly to work. 
Chatrian had drawn the mantle closer 
around the mystery; he had not cast it 
aside. Nothing daunted, the interviewer 
started off for Raincy, where the fellow- 
workers lived. He had told Chatrian that 
he would do himself the honor of calling 
on Erckmann. “ Humpb,” grunted the lit- 
tle man; “no good. The donne will say 
will say, Monsieur est sorti,—and you 
will return no wiser.” 

However, undeterred by the warning, 
the journalist started. Raincy lies a few 
miles to the east of Paris, on the Stras- 
burg line. Raincy is neither a village nor 
a town. It was formerly a noble park 
that belonged to Louis Philippe. The 
second empire confiscated the estate, laid 
out boulevards through the midst of the 
romantic wilderness, and built villas and 
country houses along the boulevards and 
among the trees. A walk through the 
streets of Raincy shows a great variety of 
scene. Here we have charming gardens 
and labyrinthine walks among artificial 
shrubberies, or bits of wild park with for- 
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est trees, left untouched. Here again, 
fields of strawberries and potatoes, then a 
splendid villa with marble steps and stat- 
ues and vases. At one moment we seem 
to be in Paris, then in the next in the 
depths of an untouched forest. The near- 
est approach to it is the Bois de Chanzy, 
outside Brussels. No omnibus, cab, tram- 
car, disturbs the quiet of Raincy; men 
in blue blouses pass to and from their 
work, and private carriages handsomely 
equipped. 

The house of the “inseparables” lies 
not far from the station, on the Boulevard 
du Nord. The villa lies half buried 
among chestnut trees and beech, a little 
Tusculum, more German in appearance 
than French. 

Our interviewer rang the bell, where- 
upon dogs began to bark, and when the 
Alsatian bonne opened the door, out 
bounced a great black Newfoundlander, 
accompanied by a lively terrier, also in- 
separables. The visitor sent in his card, 
with the words inscribed on it in pencil, 
“ Désire voir M. Erckmann pour une mi- 
nute et demie,” fully resolved, if accorded 
his minute and a half, to make it into 
three-quarters of an hour. The bonne 
said nothing about her master’s absence, 
as Chatrian had warned; and she returned 
a minute after with a stout, middle-sized, 
hearty man, with short, fair moustache, a 
bald head, and a broad, moon-shaped, rosy 
face — Emile Erckmann, with extended 
hand and hearty welcome. 

The interviewer makes his apologies for 
interrupting the author — that he was in- 
terrupting him was shown by the pen 
stuck behind his ear —and then plainly 
told his object. He said that he had vis- 
ited M. Chatrian, but had found him a 
sealed book which he could not open, and 
that therefore he came to M. Erckmann, 
in hopes of finding him more favorably 
and communicatively disposed. 

‘ Erckmann’s grey eyes twinkled with 
un. 

“So, you area German! Ugh! I can 
speak a little German myself.” Of course 
he could; he had not learned French till 
he was twelve years old, but he affected 
to be altogether and intensely French and 
anti-German. 

He considered a moment, and then 
said, “Very well! very well! Authors 
have to undergo criticism as well as the 
children of their brains. Come in, come 
in. 

Then he threw wide his iron gate and 
led the visitor into the garden. “Of 
course you must see and know everything. 


I keep pigeons. Here they are. Also 
fowls; do you desire to know what the 
different kinds are? Your German read- 
ers will be interested to know that I eat 
eggs. So does Chatrian. We are alike 
in that, as in many other things. We 
both eat eggs. We eat both the white 
and the yolk. That is interesting, is it 
not? Also, we sometimes spill the yellow 
fluid on our clothes. That is remarkable, 
is it not? When we have done that, we 
wipe it off again. Is that unlike other 
folk? If so, make a note and print it.” 

Then, relaxing his bantering humor, 
he led his visitor to one of the pleas- 
ant shady dosguets, with which Raincy 
abounds, where was a bench, on which 
they seated themselves. 

“ Do you work out of doors?” 

Erckmann shook his head. “No. In- 
spiration comes to me only at my writing- 
desk. To me it is impossible to describe 
the scenery and to people it with ideal 
creations, so long as I live amidst it. It 
is now years since I left Alsace, but home 
scenes rise up before me clothed in ro- 
mance. Should I ever leave Raincy, I 
shall write a novel about it — but 1 could 
not do that now. I cou/dnot. My imag- 
inative faculty will not allow me; all 
around is associated with the prose of 
every-day life.” 

Then Erckmann led his visitor into the 
house and showed him all over it. Cha- 
trian lived on the lower story, Erckmann 
on the upper floor. Below, opposite the 
entrance door, is the dining-room, fur- 
nished in oak in an old-fashioned style; 
over the door is a picture of Rouget de 
Lisle, the composer of the * Marseillaise,” 
between two statuettes, one of the Apollo 
Belvidere, the other the Venus of Milo. 
The other rooms are furnished in modern 
style, simply but comfortably. 

On the first floor are two parlors for the 
reception of friends and visitors. Erck- 
mann’s work-room is a little square office 
papered bright blue, and wholly un- 
adorned. In the middle of the room a 
plain deal table, round, with a desk on it. 
The floor strewn with books and papers. 

“The handwriting of Erckmann,” says 
the interviewer, “is the most regular I 
ever came across. He writes on quarto 
sheets, in easy lines, without corrections 
or blots, and with the utmost regularity 
between his lines —it is like a page of 
Armenian typography. The library of 
the two friends consists exclusively of 
historical and philosophical works. Mod- 
ern fiction and poetry are unrepresented, 





classic literature sparsely represented in 
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it. Erckmann told me later that it was 
not possible for him to combine original- 
ity of conception with the reading of other 
authors’ works of imagination.” 

In an adjoining building is a charming 
billiard-room, adorned, along the walls, 
with antiquities of all sorts. This is the 
rendezvous of a small circle of choice 
spirits, Parisian authors, artistes, and 
theatrical directors, who meet here once a 
week, to drink beer and smoke Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s excellent cigars. Erckmann 
himself is not a billiard-player, and often 
whilst the billiard-room is full of his friends 
he remains invisible in his “ blue den.” 
He has, maybe, an idea, a scene, that must 
be described, and till that is written he is 
useless in society; his mind is elsewhere 
occupied. 

The villa is supplied with every comfort, 
a bath-room, a balcony, and a veranda. 

When the visitor had been taken over 
the house and shown everything, down to 
the page that Erckmann was engaged on 
when his bell rang, with the ink yet wet 
upon it, they sat down in the dining-room 
at the oak table ; a foaming German stone 
jug of Strasburg beer was produced, to- 
gether with cigars, and there, at last, the 
secret of how the two friends worked to- 
gether and produced writings of such uni- 
form texture came out. We will give M. 
Erckmann’s own words : — 

“ Chatrian,” he said, “‘ goes every morn- 
ing at nine to Paris and returns home 
every evening at six. I, however, am 
here day by day, from early till late, with- 
out leaving the house. You know the re- 
sult. You will be disposed to undervalue 
the importance of Chatrian and his signifi- 
cance for myself and our labors, when I 
tell you that since we have worked to- 
gether Chatrian has not once put pen to 
paper. Yes, it is as I say. There you 
have the whole secret of the unity of our 
style, which is not denied us, even by our 
most bitter opponents. There is, there 
can be, no difference in style, for the style 
of all our united compositions is exclu- 
sively mine.” 

Now it was clear why Chatrian was shy 
of communicating the secret. He was 
afraid lest a superficial judgment should 
be drawn by one not thoroughly con- 
versant with the circumstances. That the 
value of Chatrian is great may be seen 
from what follows: “ Every evening after 
we have dined,” continued Erckmann, 





“when the bonne has replenished our 
tankards with ale, we begin our work in 
common, I read over to Chatrian what I 
have written during the day. Chatrian 
possesses, in the highest degree, what 
may be termed the talent of composition. 
He has almost invariably some corrections 
to make in my work. 1, naturally a color- 
ist, fall too readily into the fault of inac- 
curate perspective — for instance, I paint 
a subsidiary character with as much detail 
as my hero or heroine. Here Chatrian 
interferes. He has the critical faculty in 
him so keen, and so correct, that I am 
often amazed at it, and though he proceeds 
ruthlessly to work, slashing, arranging, 
recasting my work, I sit by without resent- 
ment, knowing that he is right and I am 
wrong. He points out my weak pages 
and tears them up. I must rewrite them. 
He lowers the tone of my vigorous scenes; 
I feel a struggle in me, but I submit. He 
has a remarkable talent for all the zwances 
of expression; I do not know his equalin 
this. Nevertheless, as he repeatedly ad- 
mits, he never could do the work | execute. 
He is no prose writer. His verses are 
exquisite, and remind one more of your 
German than of our French poets. As 
soon as we have gone over and corrected 
the work of the day, we discuss the work 
of the morrow. The plan of the whole 
romance is decided on between us, before 
I put pen to paper, so also is it clear to 
me what I am to do on the following day, 
before that day begins. Here it is that 
Chatrian’s talent shows itself in its full 
greatness. He is a master of grouping ; 
he has a subtle eye for all the ramifica- 
tions of a plot, he understands the relief 
in which the several characters are to 
stand. So we often sit together till mid- 
night and after, pencil in one hand, note- 
book in the other, and exchange our 
thoughts half audibly. At one o’clock the 
housekeeper has orders to come in and 
tell us it is bed-time. If we do not stir, 
she puts the lamp out. Sometimes we 
are so full of our subject that we cannot 
go to bed, and we sit on till three o’clock, 
in the dark. If the housekeeper finds 
that we are not in bed at one o’clock she 
has orders to make a racket in the room, 
to bang the door, knock over the chairs, 
rattle the fire-irons to drown our conver- 
sation, and drive our ideas out of our 
heads.” 
S. BARING-GOULD. 
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From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
UNEXPLAINED. 
** For facts are stubborn things.” 
SMOLL8TT. 
Il. 


“A GHOST,” I repeated, holding the 
poor, trembling little thing more closely. 
I think my first sensation was a sort of 
rage at whomever or whatever — ghost or 
living being — had frightened her so ter- 
ribly. ‘Oh, Nora darling, it couldn’t be 
a ghost. Tell me about it, and I will try 
to find out what it was. Or would you 
rather try to forget about it just now, and 
tell me afterwards? You are shivering 
so dreadfully. I must get you warm first 
of all.” 

“ But let me tell you, mamma — I must 
tell you,” she entreated piteously. “If 
you could explain it, I should be so glad, 
but I am afraid you can’t,” and again a 
shudder passed through her. 

I saw it was better to let her tell it. I 
had by this time drawn her inside; a door 
in front stood open and a bright fire caught 
my eyes. It was the kitchen, and the 
most inviting-looking room in the house. 
I peeped in —there was no one there, but 
from an inner room we heard the voice of 
the landlady hushing her baby to sleep. 

“Come to the fire, Nora,’ I said. Just 
then Reggie came ciattering down-stairs, 
followed by Lieschen, the taciturn “ maid 
of the inn.” 

“She has taken a candle up-stairs, 
mammna, but I’ve not taken off my boots, 
for there’s a little calf, she says, in the 
stable, and she’s going to show it me. 
May I go?” 

“Yes, but don’t stay long,” I said, my 
opinion of the sombre Lieschen improv- 
ing considerably, and when they were out 
of hearing, ** Now, Nora dear, tell me 
what frightened you so.” 

* Mamma,” she said, a little less white 
and shivering by now, but still with the 
strange, strained look in her eyes that I 
could not bear to see, “it couldn’t have 
been a real man. Listen, mamma. 
When you and Reggie went, I got out a 
needle and thread — out of your little bag 
—and first I mended a hole in my glove, 
and then I took off one of my shoes — 
the buttoning up the side ones, you know 
—tosewa button on. I soon finished it, 
and then, without putting my shoe on, I 
sat there, looking out of the window and 
wondering if you and Reggie would soon 
be back. Then I thought perhaps J could 
see if you were coming better from the 
window of the place outside our room, 





think I forgot to say that to get to our 
room we had to cross at the top of the 
stair a sort of landing, along one side of 
which, as Nora said, great bags of flour 
or grain and trusses of hay were ranged ; 
this place had a window with a somewhat 
more extended view than that of our 
room.) ‘I went there, still without my 
shoe, and I knelt in front of the window 
some time, looking up the rough path, and 
wishing you would come. But ] was not 
the least dull or lonely. I was only a 
little tired. AtlastI got tired of watching 
there, and I thought I would come back 
to our room and look for something to do. 
The door was not closed, but I think I 
had half drawn it to, as I came out. I 
pushed it open and went in, and then —I 
seemed to feel there was something that 
had not been there before, and I looked 
up; and just beside the stove — the door 
opens against the stove, you know, and so 
it had hidden it for a moment as it were 
—there, mamma, stood a man. I saw 
him as plainly as I see you. He was star- 
ing at the stove, afterwards I saw it must 
have been at your little blue paper parcel. 
He was a gentleman, mamma — quite 
young. I saw his coat, it was cut like 
George Norman’s. I think he must have 
been an Englishman. His coat was dark, 
and bound with a little very narrow ribbon 
binding. Ihave seen coats like that. He 
had a dark blue necktie, his dress all 
looked neat and careful —like what all 
gentlemen are; I saw all that, mamma, 
before I clearly saw his face. He was 
tall and had fair hair—JI saw that at 
once. But I was not frightened ; just at 
first I did not even wonder how he could 
have got into the room — now I see he 
couldn't without my knowing. My first 
thought, it seems so silly,” and Nora here 
smiled a little, “my first thought was 
‘Oh, he will see I have no shoe on,’’”?— 
which was very characteristic of the child, 
for Nora was a very “proper” little girl 
— “and just as I thought that, Ze seemed 
to know I was there. For he slowly 
turned his head from the stove and looked 
at me, and then I| saw his face. Oh mam- 
ma!” 

“ Was there anything frightening about 
it?” I said. 

*“T don’t know,” the child went on. “It 
was not like any face I ever saw, and yet 
it does not sound strange. He had nice, 
rather wavy fair hair, and I think he must 
have been nice-looking. His eyes were 
blue, and he had a little fair moustache. 
But he was so fearfully pale, and a look 


where the hay and bags of flour are.” (i, over all that 1 can’t describe. And his 
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eyes when he looked at me seemed not to 
see me,and yet they turnedon me. They 
looked dreadfully sad, and, though they 
were so close to me, as if they were miles 
and miles away. Then his lips parted 
slightly, very slightly, as if he were going 
to speak. Mamma,” Nora went on im- 
pressively, “they would have spoken if / 
had said the least word—lI felt they 
would. But just then —and remember, 
mamma, it couldn’t have been yet two sec- 
onds since I came in, I hadn’t yet had 
time to get frightened — just then there 
came over me the most awful feeling. I 
knew it was not a real man, and I seemed 
to hear myself saying inside my mind, 
‘It is a ghost,’ and while I seemed to be 
saying it—I had not moved my eyes — 
while I looked at him Y 

“ He disappeared ?” 

“No, mamma. He did not even disap- 
pear. He was just no longer there. I 
was staring at nothing! Then came a 
sort of wild fear. I turned and rushed 
down-stairs, even without my shoe, and 
all the way the horrible feeling was that 
even though he was no longer there he 
might still be coming after me. I should 
not have cared if there had been twenty 
tipsy peasants down-stairs! But I found 
Lieschen. Of course I said nothing to 
her; I only asked her to come up witha 
light to help me to find my shoe, and as 
soon as I had put it on I came outside, 
and ran up and down—it was a long 
time, I think —till you and Reggie came 
at last. Mamma, caz you explain it?” 

How I longed tobe abletodoso! But 
I would not deceive the child. Besides, 
it would have been useless. 

“No, dear. As yet I cannot. But I 
will try to understand it. There are sev- 
eral ways it may be explained. Have you 
ever heard of optical delusions, Nora?” 

“Tam not sure. You must tell me;” 
and she looked at me so appealingly, and 
with such readiness to believe whatever | 
told her, that I felt I would give anything 
to restore her to her former happy fear- 
lessness. 

But just then Reggie came in from the 
Stable. 

“ We must go up-stairs,” I said; “ and, 
Lieschen,” turning to her, “bring up our 
supper at once. We are leaving very 
early to-morrow morning, and we will go 
early to bed.” , 

*Oh, mamma,” whispered Nora, “if 
only we had not to stay all night in that 
room!” 

But there was no help for it, and she 








expedition to the post-office. During sup- 
per we, of course, on Reggie’s account, 
said nothing of Nora’s fright, but as soon 
as it was over, Reggie declaring himself 
very sleepy, we got him undressed and 
put to bed on the settee originally in- 
tended for Nora. He was asleep in five 
minutes, and then Nora and | did our 
utmost to arrive at the explanation we so 
longed for. We thoroughly examined the 
room; there was no other entrance, no 
cupboard of any kind even. I tried to 
imagine that some of our travelling cloaks 
or shawls hanging on the back of a chair 
might, in the uncertain light, have taken 
imaginary proportions ; that the stove it- 
self might have cast a shadow we had not 
before observed; I suggested everything, 
but in vain. Nothing shook Nora’s con- 
viction that she had seen something not 
to be explained. 

“For the light was of uncertain just 
then,” she maintained; “the mist had 
gone and it had not begun to get dark. 
And then I saw him soplainly! If it had 
been a fancy ghost it wouldn’t have looked 
like that — it would have had a long white 
thing floating over it, and a face like a 
skeleton perhaps. But to see somebody 
just like a regular gentleman —I could 
never have fancied that!” 

There was a good deal in what she said, 
I had to give up my suggestions, and I 
tried to give Nora some idea of what are 
called “ optical delusions,” though my own 
comprehension of the theory was of the 
vaguest. She listened but I don’t think 
my words had much weight. And at last 
I told her 1 thought she had better go to 
bed and try to sleep. I saw she shrank 
from the idea, but it had to be. 

“ We can’t sit up all night, I suppose,” 
she said, ** but I wish we could. 1 am so 
dreadfully afraid of waking in the night, 
and — and — seeing him there again.” 

* Would you like to sleep in my bed — 
though it is so tiny, I could make room 
and put you inside?” I said. 

Nora looked wistfully at the haven of 
refuge, buc her good sense and consider- 
ateness for me came to the front. 

“No,” she said, “neither of us would 
sleep, and you would be so tired to-morrow. 
I will get into my own bed, and I w#// try 
to sleep, mamma.” 

* And listen, Nora; if you are the least 
frightened in the night, or if you can’t 
sleep, call out to me without hesitation. I 
am sure to wake often, and I will speak 
to you from time to time.” 

That was the longest night of my life! 


was thankful to hear of the success of our | The first part was not the worst. By 
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what I really thought a fortunate chance 
it was a club night of some kind at Sil- 
berbach —a musical club, of course; and 
all the musically gifted peasants of the 
country-side assembled in the sanded 
parlor of the Katze. The noise was some- 
thing indescribable, for though there may 
have been good voices among them, they 
were drowned in the din. But though it 
prevented us from sleeping, it also fairly 
drove away all ghostly alarms. By twelve 
o’clock or thereabouts the party seemed 
to disperse, and all grew still. Then came 
some hours I can never forget. There 
was faint moonlight by fits and starts, 
and I not only found it impossible to sleep, 
I found it impossible to keep my eyes shut. 
Some irresistible fascination seemed to 
force them open, and obliged me ever and 
anon to turn in the direction of the stove, 
from which, however, before going to bed, 
I had removed the blue paper parcel. 
And each time I did so I said to myself, 
“Am I going to see that figure standing 
there as Nora saw it? Shall I remain 
sane if I do? Shall I scream out? Will 
it look at me in turn with its sad, unearthly 
eyes? Willitspeak? If it moves across 
the room and comes near me, or if I see 
it going towards Nora, or leaning over my 
Reggie sleeping there in his innocence, 
misdoubting of no fateful presence near, 
what, oh! what ska// I do?” 

For in my heart of hearts, though I 
would not own it to Nora, I felt convinced 
that what she had seen was no living hu- 
man being — whence it had come, or why, 
I could not tell. But in the quiet of the 
night I had thought of what the woman at 
the china factory had told us, of the young 
Englishman who had bought the other 
cup, who had promised to write, and never 
done so. What had become of him? 
“Tf,” I said to myself, “if I had the 
slightest reason to doubt his being at this 
moment alive and well in his own country, 
as he pretty certainly is, I should really 
begin to think he had been robbed and 
murdered by our surly landlord, and that 
his spirit had appeared to us—the first 
compatriots who have passed this way 
since, most likely — to tell the story.” 

I really think I must have been a lhittle 
light-headed some part of thatnight. My 
poor Nora, I am certain, never slept, but 
I can only hope her imagination was less 
wildly at work than mine. From time to 
time I spoke to her, and every time she 
was awake, for she always answered with 
out hesitation. 

“I am quite comfortable, dear mamma. 


or else, “I have not slept much, but I 
have said my prayers a great many times 
and all the hymns I could remember. 
Don’t mind about me, mamma, and do try 
to sleep.” 

I fell asleep at last, though not for long. 
When I woke it was bright morning — 
fresher and brighter, 1 felt, as I threw 
open the window, than the day before. 
With the greatest thankfulness that the 
night was over at last, as soon as I was 
dressed I began to put our little belong- 
ings together, and then turned to awake 
the children. Nora was sleeping quietly ; 
it seemed a pity to arouse her, for it was 
not much past six, but I heard the people 
stirring about down-stairs, and I had a 
feverish desire to get away; for though 
the daylight had dispersed much of the 
“eerie” impression of Nora’s fright, there 
was a feeling of uneasiness, almost of in- 
security, left in my mind since recalling 
the incident of the young man who had 
visited the china factory. How did I 
know but that some harm had really come 
to him in this very place? There was 
certainly nothing about the landlord to in- 
spire confidence. At best it was a strange 
and unpleasant coincidence. The even- 
ing before I had half thought of inquiring 
of the landlord or his wife, or even of 
Lieschen, if any English had ever before 
stayed at the Katze. If assured by them 
that we were the first, or at least the first 
“in their time,” it would, I thought, help 
to assure Nora that the ghost had really 
been a delusion of some kind. But then 
again, supposing the people of the inn hesi- 
tated to reply —supposing the landlord 
to be really in any way guilty, and my in- 
quiries were to rouse his suspicions, would 
I not be really risking dangerous enmity, 
besides strengthening the painful impres- 
sion left on my own mind —and this cor- 
roboration of her own fear might be in- 
stinctively suspected by Nora, even if I 
told her nothing? 

“No,” I decided, “better leave it a 
mystery, in any case till we are safely 
away from here. For allowing that these 
people are perfectly innocent and harm- 
less, their even telling me simply, like the 
woman at Gruenstein, that such a person 
had been here, that he had fallen ill, pos- 
sibly died here —I would rather not know 
it. It is certainly not probable that it was 
so; they would have been pretty sure to 
gossip about any occurrence of the kind, 
taciturn though theyare. The wife would 
have talked of it to me—she is more 
genialthan the others,” for I had had a 





And I don’t think | am very frightened ; ” 


little kindly chat with her the day before 
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& propos of what every mother, of her class 
at least, is ready to talk about — the baby. 
A pretty baby too, though the last, she 
informed me with a sort of melancholy 
pride, of four she had “buried” — using 
the same expression in her rough German 
as a Lancashire factory hand or an Irish 
peasant woman —one after the other. 
Certainly Silberbach was not a cheerful 
or cheering spot. “No, no,” I made 
up my mind, “1 would rather at present 
know nothing, even if there is anything 
to know. I can the more honestly en- 
deavor to remove the impression left on 
Nora.” ; 

The little girl was so easily awakened 
that I was half inclined to doubt if she 
had not been “shamming” out of filial 
devotion. She looked ill still, but in- 
finitely better than the night before, and 
she so eagerly agreed with me in my wish 
to leave the house as soon as possible 
that I felt sure it was the best thing to do. 
Reggie woke up rosy and beaming — evi- 
dently no ghosts had troubled Azs night’s 
repose. There was something consoling 
and satisfactory in seeing him quite as 
happy and hearty as in his own English 
nursery. But though he had no uncanny 
reasons like us for disliking Silberbach he 
was quite as cordial in his readiness to 
leave it. We got hold of Lieschen and 
asked for our breakfast at once. As I 
had told the landlady the night before that 
we were leaving very early, our bill came 
up with the coffee. It was, I must say, 
moderate in the extreme — ten or twelve 
marks, if | remember rightly, for two 
nights’ lodging and aé/most two days’ board 
for three people. And such as it was, 
they had given us of their best. I felt a 
little twinge of conscience, when I said 
good-bye to the poor woman, for having 
harbored any doubts of the establishment. 
But when the gruff landlord, standing out- 
side the door, smoking of course, nodded 
a surly adieu in return to our parting 
greeting, my feeling of unutterable thank- 
fulness that we were not to spend an- 
other night under his roof recovered the 
ascendant. 

“Perhaps he is offended at my not 
having told him how | mean to get away, 
notwithstanding his stupidity about it,” I 
said to myself, as we passed him. But no, 
there was no look of vindictiveness, of 
malice, of even annoyance, on his dark 
face. Nay more, I could almost have fan- 
cied there was the shadow of a smile as 
Reggie tugged at his Tam o’ Shanter by 
way of a final salute. That landlord was 
really one of the most incomprehensible 
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human beings it has ever been my fate to 
come across in fact or fiction. 

We had retained Lieschen to carry our 
modest baggage to the post-house, and 
having deposited it at the side of the road 
just where the coach stopped, she took 
her leave, apparently more than satisfied 
with the small sum of money I gave her, 
and civilly wishing us a pleasant journey. 
But though less gruff she was quite as 
impassive as the landlord. She never 
asked where we were going, if we were 
likely ever to return again, and like ber 
master, as I said, had we been staying 
there still, I do not believe she would ever 
have made an inquiry or expressed the 
slightest astonishment. 

“There is really something very queer 
about Silberbach,” I could not help saying 
to Nora, “ both about the place and the 
people. They almost give one the feeling 
that they are half-witted, and yet they evi- 
dently are not. This last day or two I 
seem to have been living in a sort of 
dream, or nightmare, and | shall not get 
over it altogether till we are fairly out of 
the place,” and though she said little, I 
felt sure the child understood me. 

We were of course far, far too early for 
the post. The old man came out of his 
house and seemed amused at our haste to 
be gone. 

“T am afraid Silberbach has not taken 
your fancy,” he said. “ Well, no wonder. 
I think it is the dreariest place I ever 
saw.” 

“Then you do not belong to it? Have 
you not been here long?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

*“Only a few months, and I hope to get 
removed soon,” he said. So fe could 
have told me nothing, evidently! “It is 
too lonely here. There is not a creature 
in the place who ever touches a book — 
they are all as dull and stupid as they can 
be. But then they are very poor, and they 
live on here from year’s end to year’s 
end, barely able to earn their daily bread. 
Poverty degrades —there is no doubt of 
it, whatever the wise men may say. A 
few generations of it make men little bet- 
ter than ” he stopped. 

“Than?” I asked. 

“Than,” the old philosopher of the 
post-house went on, “pardon the expres- 
sion — than pigs.” 

There were two or three of the fraternity 
grubbing about at the side of the road; 
they may have suggested the comparison. 
I could hardly help smiling. 

“ But I have travelled a good deal in 
Germany,” I said, “and I have never any- 
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where found the people so stupid and 
stolid and ungenial as here.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said. “Still there 
are many places like this, only naturally 
they are not the places strangers visit. It 
is never so bad where there are a few 
country houses near, for nowadays it must 
be allowed it is seldom but that the gentry 
take some interest in the people.” 

“It is a pity no rich man takes a fancy 
to Silberbach,” I said. 

“ That day will never come. The best 
thing would be for a railway to be cut 
through the place, but that too is not 
likely.” 

Then the old postmaster turned into 
his garden, inviting us civilly to wait there 
or in the office if we preferred. But we 
liked better to stay outside, for just above 
the post-house there was a rather tempt- 
ing little wood, much prettier than any- 
thing to be seen on the other side of the 
village. And Nora and I sat there quietly 
on the stumps of some old trees, while 
Reggie found a pleasing distraction in 
alternately chasing and making friends 
with a party of ducks, which for reasons 
best known to themselves had deserted 
their native element and come for a stroll 
in the woods. 

From where we sat we looked down on 
our late habitation; we could almost dis- 
tinguish the landlord’s slouching figure 
and poor Lieschen with a pail of water 
slung at each side as she came in from 
the well. 

“ Whata life!” I could not help saying. 
“ Day after day nothing but work. I sup- 
pose it is not to be wondered at if they 
grow dull and stolid, poor things.” Then 
my thoughts reverted to what up here in 
the sunshine and the fresh morning air 
and with the pleasant excitement of going 
away I had a little forgotten — the strange 
experience of the evening before. It was 
difficult for me now to realize that I had 
been so affected by it. I felt zow as if I 
wished I could see the poor ghost for my- 
self, and learn if there was aught we could 
do to serve or satisfy him. For in the 
old orthodox ghost-stories there is always 
some reason for these eerie wanderers 
returning to the world they have lett. But 
when I turned to Nora and saw her dear 
little face still white and drawn, and with 
an expression half subdued, half startled, 
that it had never worn before, I felt thank- 
ful that the unbidden visitor had attempted 
no communication. 

“It might have sent her out of her 

mind,” I thought. “ Why, if he had any- 
thing to say, did he appear to her, poor 
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child, and not to me ?— though after all I 
am not at all sure that 7should not go out 
of my mind in such a case.” 

Before long the post-horn made itself 
heard in the distance; we-hurried down, 
our hearts beating with the fear of possible 
disappointment. It wasall right, however, 
there were zo passengers, and nodding 
adieu to our old friend we joyfully mounted 
into our places and were bowled away to 
Seeberg. 

There and at other spots in its pretty 
neighborhood we spent pleasantly enough 
two or three weeks. Nora by degrees re- 
covered her roses and her good spirits. 
Still, her strange experience left its mark 
on her. She was never again quite the 
merry, thoughtless, utterly fearless child 
she had been. I tried, however, to take 
the good with the ill, remembering that 
thorough-going childhood cannot last for- 
ever, that the shock possibly helped to 
soften and modify a nature that might 
have been too daring for perfect womanli- 
ness — still more, wanting perhaps in ten- 
derness and sympathy for the weaknesses 
and tremors of feebler temperaments. 

At Kronberg, on our return, we found 
that Herr von Walden was off on a tour 
to the Italian lakes, Lutz and young 
Trachenfels had returned to their studies 
at Heidelberg, George Norman had gone 
home to England. All the members of 
our little party were dispersed, except 
Frau von Walden. 

To her and to Ottilia I told the story, 
sitting together one afternoon over our 
coffee, when Nora was not with us. It 
impressed them both. Ottilia could not 
resist an “1 told you so.” 

“T knew, I felt,” she said, “ that some- 
thing disagreeable would happen to you 
there. I never will forget,” she went on 
naively, “the dreary, dismal impression 
the place left on me the only time I was 
there — pouring rain and universal gloom 
and discomfort. We had to wait there a 
few hours to get one of the horses shod, 
once when I was driving with my father 
from Seeberg to Marsfeldt.” 

Frau von Walden and I could not help 
smiling at her. Still there was no smiling 
at my story, though both agreed that, 
viewed in the light of unexaggerated com- 
mon sense, it was most improbable that 
there was any tragedy mixed up with the 
disappearance of the young man we had 
heard of at Gruenstein. 

“And indeed why we should speak of 
his disappearance I don’t know,” said 





| Frau von Walden. “He did not write to 
| send the order he had spoken of — that 
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was all. No doubt he is very happy at 
his own home. When you are back in 
England, my dear, you must try to find 
him out — perhaps by means of the cup. 
And then when Nora sees him, and finds 
he is not at all like the ghost, it will make 
her the more ready to think it was really 
only some very strange, I must admit, 
kind of optical delusion.” 

“ But Nora has never heard the Gruen- 
stein story, and is not to hear it,” said 
Ottilia. 

“ And England is a wide place, small as 
it is in one sense,” I said. “Still, if 1 dd 
come across the young man, I half think I 
would tell Nora the whole, and by show- 
ing her how my imagination had dressed 
it up, I think I could perhaps lessen the 
effect on her of what she thought she 
saw. It would prove to her better than 
anything the tricks that fancy may play 
us.” 

“ And, in the mean time, if you take my 
advice, you will allude to it as little as 
possible,” said practical Ottilia. ‘ Don’t 
seemt to avoid the subject, but manage to 
do so in reality.” 

“Shall you order the tea service?” 
asked Frau von Walden. 

“TI hardly think so. I am out of con- 
ceit of it somehow,” I said. ‘And it 
might remind Nora of the blue paper par- 
cel. I think I shall give the cup and 
saucer to my sister.” 

And on my return to England I did so. 


Two years later. A very different 
scene from quaint old Kronberg, or still 
more from the dreary Katze at Silber- 
bach. We are in England now, though 
not at our own home. We are staying, 
my children and I —two older girls than 
little Nora, and Nora herself, though 
hardly now to be described as “ little”? — 
with my sister. Reggie is there too, but 
naturally not much heard of, for it is the 
summer holidays, and the weather is de- 
lightful. It is August again —a typical 
August afternoon — though a trifle too 
hot perhaps for some people. 

“This time two years ago, mamma,” 
said Margaret, my eldest girl, “you were 
in Germany with Nora and Reggie. What 
a long summer that seemed! It is so 
much nicer to be all together.” 

“T should like to go to Kronberg and 
all those queer places,” said Lily, the sec- 
ond girl; “especially to the place where 
Nora saw the ghost.” 

“IT am quite sure you would not wish 
to stay there,” I replied. “It is curious 
that you should speak of it just now. 





I was thinking of it this morning. It 
was just two years yesterday that it hap- 
pened.” 

We were sitting at afternoon tea on the 
lawn outside the drawing-room window — 
my sister, her husband, Margaret, Lily, 
and I. Nora was with the schoolroom 
party inside. 

“ How queer!” said Lily. 

“You don’t think Nora has thought of 
it?” I asked. 

“Oh, no—I am sure she hasn’t,” said 
Margaret. “I think it has grown vague 
to her now.” 

Just then a servant came out of the 
house, and said something to my brother- 
in-law. He got up at once. 

“Tt is Mr. Grenfell,” he said to his 
wife, “and a friend with him. Shall I 
bring them out here?” 

“Yes, it would really be a pity to go 
into the house again —it is so nice out 
here,” she replied. And her husband 
went to meet his guests. 

He appeared again in a minute or two, 
stepping out through the low window of 
the drawing-room, accompanied by the 
two gentlemen. 

Mr. Grenfell was a young man living in 
the neighborhood whom we had known 
from his boyhood ; the stranger he intro- 
duced to us as Sir Robert Masters. He 
was a middle-aged man, with a quiet, gen- 
tle bearing and expression. 

“You will have some tea?” said my 
sister, after the first few words of greeting 
had passed. Mr. Grenfell declined. His 
friend accepted. 

* Gointo the drawing-room, Lily, please, 
and ring for a cup and saucer,” said her 
aunt, noting the deficiency. ‘“ There was 
an extra one, but some one has poured 
milk into the saucer. It surely can’t have 
veen you, Mark, for Tiny?” she went on, 
turning to her husband. “ You shouldn't 
leta dog drink out of anything we drink 
out of ourselves.” 

My brother-in-law looked rather comi- 
cally penitent; he did not attempt to deny 
the charge. 

“Only, my dear, you must allow,” he 
pleaded, “that we do not drink our tea 
out of the saucers.” 

On what trifling links hang sometimes 
important results! Had it not been for 
Mark’s transgressing in the matter of 
Tiny’s milk we should never have learnt 
the circumstances which give to this sim- 
ple relation of facts — valueless in itself 
—such interest, speculative and sugges- 
tive only, I am aware, as it may be found 
to possess. 
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Lily, in the mean time, had disappeared. 
But more quickly than it would have 
taken herto ring the bell, and await the 
servant’s response to the summons, she 
was back again, carrying something care- 
fully in her hand. 

* Aunt,” she said, “is it not a good 
idea? As you have a teaspoon —I don’t 
suppose Tiny used the spoon, did he ?— 1 
thought, instead of ringing for another, | 
would bring out the ghost-cup for Sir 
Robert. It is only fair to use it for once, 
poor thing, and just as we have been 
speaking about it. Oh, I assure you it is 
not dusty,” as my sister regarded it dubi- 
ously. ‘It was inside the cabinet.” 

“Still, all the same, a little hot water 
will do it no harm,” said her aunt — “ pro- 
vided, that is to say, that Sir Robert has 
no objection to drink out of a cup with 
such a name attached to it?” 

“On the contrary,” replied he, “I shall 
think itan honor. But you will, I trust, 
explain the meaning of the name to me? 
It puzzles me more than if it were a piece 
of ancient china—a _ great-great-grand- 
mother’s cup, for instance. For I see it 
is not old, though it is very pretty, and, I 
suppose, uncommon?” 

There was a slight tone of hesitation 
about the last word which struck me. 

“T have no doubt my sister will be 
ready to tell you all there is to tell. It 
was she who gave me the cup,” replied 
the lady of the house. 

Then Sir Robert turned to me. Look- 
ing at him full in the face I saw that there 
was a thoughtful, far-seeing louk in his 
eyes, which redeemed his whole appear- 
ance from the somewhat commonplace 
gentlemanlikeness which was all I had 
before observed about him. 

“1 am greatly interested in these sub- 
jects,” he said. “It would be very kind 
of you to tell me the whole.” 

I did so, more rapidly and succinctly 
of course than I have done here. It is 
not easy to play the part of narrator, with 
five or six pairs of eyes fixed upon you, 
more especially when the owners of sev- 
eral of them have heard the story a good 
many times before, and are quick to ob- 
serve the slightest discrepancy, however 
unintentional. ‘There is, you see, very 
little to tell,” I said in conclusion, * only 
there is always a certain amount of im- 
pressiveness about any experience of the 
kind when related at first hand.” 

* Undoubtedly so,” Sir Robert replied. 
“ Thank you very much indeed for telling 
it me.” 


with a slight absence of manner, his eyes 
fixed rather dreamily on the cup in his 
hand. He seemed as if trying to recall 
or recollect something. 

“There should be a sequel to that 
story,” said Mr. Grenfell. 

“That’s what I say,” said Margaret 
eagerly. “It will be too stupid if we 
never hear any more. But that is always 
the way with modern ghost stories — there 
is no sense or meaning in them. The 
ghosts appear to people who never knew 
them, who take no interest in them, as it 
were, and then they have nothing to say 
— there is no dénot ment, it is all purpose- 
less.” 

Sir Robert looked at her thoughtfully. 

“ There is a good deal in what you say,” 
he replied. “ But 1 think there is a good 
deal also to be deduced from the very fact 
you speak of, for it is a fact. I believe 
what you call the meaninglessness and pur- 
poselessness — the arbitrariness, one may 
say, of modern experiences of the kind 
are the surest proofs of their authenticity. 
Long ago people mixed up fact and fic- 
tion, their imaginations ran riot, and on 
some very slight foundation — often, no 
doubt genuine, though slight — they built 
up a very complete and thrilling ghost 
story. Nowadays we consider and phil- 
osophize, we want to get to the root and 
reason of things, and we are more careful 
to beware of exaggeration. The result is 
that the only genuine ghosts are most 
unsatisfactory beings; they appear with- 
out purpose, and seem to be what, in fact, 
I believe they a/most¢ always are, irrespon- 
sible, purposeless will-o’-the-wisps. But 
from these I would separate the class of 
ghost stories the best attested and most 
impressive — those that have to do with 
the moment of death; any vision that ap- 
pears just at or about that time has gener- 
ally more meaning in it, I think you will 
find. Such ghosts appear for a reason, if 
no other than that of intense affection, 
which draws them near those from whom 
they are to be separated.” 

We listened attentively to this long 
explanation, though by no means fully 
understanding it. 

“*] have often heard,” I said, “ that the 
class of ghost stories you speak of are the 
only thoroughly authenticated ones, and I 
think one is naturally more inclined to 
believe in them than in any others. But 
I confess I do not in the least understand 
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what you mean by speaking of ofier ghosts 
as will-o’-the-wisps. You don’t mean that 
though at the moment of death there is 


He spoke with perfect courtesy, but ;a real being —the soul, in fact, as dis- 
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tinct from the body, in which all but 
materialists believe —that this has no 
permanent existence, but melts away by 
degrees till it becomes an irresponsible, 
purposeless nothing —a will-o’-the-wisp, 
in fact? I think | heard of some theory 
of the kind Jately in a French book, but it 
shocked and repelled me so that I tried 
to forget it. Just as well, detter, believe 
that we are nothing but our bodies, and 
that all is over when we die. Surely you 
don’t mean what I say?” 

“God forbid,” said Sir Robert, with a 
fervency which startled while it reassured 
me. “Itis my profound belief that not 
only we are something more than our 
bodies, but that our bodies are the merest 
outer dress of our real selves. It is also 
my profound belief that at death we — the 
real we — either enter at once into a state 
of rest temporarily, or, in some cases — 
for I do not believe in any cut-and-dry 
rule independently of zadividual consid- 
erations —are privileged at once to enter 
upon a sphere of nobler and purer labor,” 
and here the speaker’s eyes glowed with 
a light that was not of this world. “Is 
it then the least probable, is it not alto- 
gether discordant with our common sense, 
—a divine gift which we may employ 
fearlessly — to suppose that these real 
selves, freed from the weight of their 
discarded garments, would leave either 
their blissful repose, ov, still less, their 
new activities, to come back to wander 
about, purposelessly and aimlessly in this 
world, at best only perplexing and alarm- 
ing such as may perceive them? Is it not 
contrary to all we find of the wisdom and 
reasonableness of such laws as we do know 
something about?” 

**] have often thought so,” I said, “ and 
hitherto this has led me to be very scepti- 
cal about all ghost stories.” 

“But they are often true—so far as 
they go,” he replied. “Our natures are 
much more complex than we ourselves 
understand or realize. I cannot now go 
at all thoroughly into the subject, but to 
give you a rough idea of my will-o’-the- 
wisp theory —can you not imagine a sort 
of shadow, or echo of ourselves lingering 
about the scenes we have frequented on 
this earth, which under certain very rare 
conditions — the state of the atmosphere 
among others — may be perceptible to 
those still ‘clothed upon’ with this pres- 
ent body? ‘To attempt a simile, 1 might 
sugyest the perfume that lingers when the 
flowers are thrown away, the smoke that 
gradually dissolves after the lamp is ex- 
tinguished? This is, very, very loosely 
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and roughly, the sor¢ of thing I mean by 
my will-o’-the-wisps.” 

“I don’t like it at all,” said Margaret, 
though she smiled a little. “I think I 
should be more frightened if I saw that 
kind of ghost—I mean if I thought it 
that kind —than by a good, honest, old- 
fashioned one, who knew what it was 
about and meant to come.” 

** But you have just said,” he objected, 
“that they never do seem to know what 
they are about. Besides, why should you 
be frightened? Our fears, ourselves in 
fact, are the only thing we really need 
be frightened of —our weaknesses and 
ignorances and folly. There was great 
truth in that rather ghastly story of Cal- 
derra’s, allegory though it is, about the 
man whose evil genius was himself; have 
you read it?” 

We all shook our heads. 

“It is ignorance that frightens us,” he 
said. Just then his eyes fell on the table. 
“T cannot get over the impression that I 
have seen that cup — no, not that cup, but 
one just like it — before. Not long ago, 
I fancy,” he said. 

“Qh, you must let us know if you find 
out anything,” we all exclaimed. 

“TI certainly shall do so,” he said, and a 
few minutes afterwards he and Mr. Gren- 
fell took their leave. 

I have never seen Sir Robert again. 
Still 1 have by no means arrived yet at 
the end of my so-called ghost story. 

The cup and saucer were carefully 
washed and replaced in the glass-doored 
cabinet. The summer gradualiy waned 
and we all returned to our own home. It 
was at a considerable distance from my 
sister’s, and we met each other principally 
in the summer time. So, though I did 
not forget Sir Robert Masters, or his 
somewhat strange conversation, amid the 
crowd of daily interests and pleasures, 
duties and cares, none of the incidents I 
have here recorded were much in my mind, 
and but that I had while still in Germany 
carefully noted the details of all bearing 
directly or indirectly on * Nora’s ghost,” 
as we had come to call it— though it was 
but rarely alluded to before the child her- 
self — 1 should not now have been able 
to give them with circumstantiality. 

Fully fifteen months after the visit to 
my sister, during which we had met Sir 
Robert, the whole was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly recalled to my memory. Mark 
and Nora the elder, my sister, that is, 
were in their turn staying with us, when 


one morning at breakfast the post brought 


for the latter an unusually bulky and im- 
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portant-looking letter. She opened it, 
glanced at an outer sheet inclosing sev- 
eral pages in a different handwriting, and 
passed it on to me, 

* We must read the rest together,” she 
said in a low voice, glancing at the chil- 
dren who were at the table; “ how inter- 
esting it will be!” 

The sheet she had handed to me was a 
short note from Mr. Grenfell. It was 
dated from some place in Norway where 
he was fishing, and from whence he had 
addressed the whole packet to my sister’s 
own home, not knowing of her absence. 


“My DEAR Mrs. DAVENTRY,” — it 
began —* The inclosed will have been a 
long time of reaching its real destination, 
for it is, as you will see, really intended 
for your sister. No doubt it will interest 
you too, as it has done me, though I am 
too matter-of-fact and prosaic to enter into 
such things much. Still it is curious. 
Please keep the letter, I am sure my 
friend intends you to do so. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ RALPH GRENFELL.” 


The manuscript enclosed was of course 
from Sir Robert himself. It was in the 
form of a letter to young Grenfell, and 
after explaining that he thought it better 
to write to him, not having my address, 
he plunged into the real object of his 
communication. 

“You will not,” he said, “have forgot- 
ten the incident of the ghost-cup in the 
summer of last year, and the curious story 
your friend was so good as to tell us about 
it. You may remember — Mrs. will, 
I am sure, do so — my strong impression 
that I had recently seen one like it. Af- 
ter I left you I could not get this feeling 
out of my head. It is always irritating 
not to be able, figuratively speaking, ‘to 
lay your hand’ on a recollection, and in 
this instance I really wanted to get the 
clue, as it miight lead to some sort of ex- 
planation of the little girl’s strange expe- 
rience. I cudgelled my brains, but all to 
no purpose; I went over in memory all 
the houses at which I had visited within 
a certain space of time; I made lists of 
all the people I knew interested in china, 
ancient or modern, and likely to possess 
specimens of it. But all in vain. All I 
got for my pains was that people began 
to think I was developing a new crotchet, 
or, as I heard one lady say to another, not 
knowing I was within earshot, ‘ The poor 
man must bea little off his head, though 
till now I have always denied it. But the 
revulsion from benevolent schemes to 
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china-collecting shows it only too plainly.’ 
So I thought I had better leave off cross- 
questioning my collecting friends about 
porcelain and faience, German ware in 
particular. And after a while I thought 
no more about it. Two months ago I had 
occasion to make a journey to the north 
—the same journey and to stay at the 
same house where I have been four or 
five times since I saw the ghost-cup. 
But this was what happened ¢hzs time. 
There is a junction by which one must 
pass on this journey. I generally manage 
to suit my trains so as to avoid waiting 
there, but this is not always feasible. 
This time I found that an hour at the 
junction was inevitable. There is a very 
good refreshment room there, kept by 
very civil, decent people. They knew me 
by sight, and after I had had a cup of tea 
they proposed to me, as they have done 
before, to wait in their little parlor just 
off the public room. ‘It would be qui- 
eter and more comfortable,’ said either 
the mother or the daughter who manage 
the concern. I thanked them, and settled 
myself in an armchair with my book, 
when, looking up —there on the mantel- 
piece stood the fellow cup — the identical 
shape, pattern, and color! It all flashed 
into my mind then. I had made this 
journey just before going into your neigh- 
borhood last year, and had waited in this 
little parlor just as this time. 

“*Where did you get that cup, Mrs. 
Smith?’ I asked. 

“There were two or three rather pretty 
bits of china about. The good woman 
was pleased at my noticing it. 

“*VYes,sir. Isn’tit pretty? I’verather 
a fancy for china. That cup was sent me 
by my niece. She said she’d picked it up 
somewhere — ata sale I think. It’s for- 
eign, sir, isn’t it?’ 

“*Yes, German. But can’t you find 
out where your niece got it?’ for at the 
word ‘sale’ my hopes fell. 

“*] can ask her. I shall be writing to 
her this week,’ she replied; and she prom- 
ised to get any information she could for 
me within a fortnight, by which time I 
expected to pass that way again. I did 
so, and Mrs. Smith proved as good as her 
word. The niece had got the cup from a 
friend of hers, an auctioneer, and he, not 
she, had got it at a sale. But he was 
away from home—she could hear noth- 
ing more at present. She gave his ad- 
dress, however, and assurances that he 
was very good-natured and would gladly 
put the gentleman in the way of getting 
china like it, if it was to be got. He 
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would be home by the middle of the 
month. It was now the middle of the 
month. The auctioneer’s town was not 
above a couple of hours off my line. Per- 
haps you will all laugh at me when I tell 
you that I went those two hours out of 
my way, arriving at the town late that 
night and putting up at a queer old inn — 
worth going to see for itself — on purpose 
to find the man of the hammer. I found 
him. He was very civil, though rather 
mystified. He remembered the cup per- 
fectly, but there was no chance of getting 
any like it where it came from. 

“*And where was that?’ I asked ea- 
gerly. 

“*At a sale some miles from here, 
about four years ago,’ he replied. ‘It 
was the sale of the furniture and plate, 
and everything, in fact, of a widow lady. 
She had some pretty china, for she hada 
fancy for it. That cup was not of much 
value; it was quite modern. I bought it 
in for a trifle. I gave it to Miss Cross, 
and she sent it to her aunt, as you know. 
As for getting any like it , 

“But I interrupted him by assuring 
him I did not wish that, but that I had 
reasons for wanting some information 
about the person who, I believed, had 
boughtthe cup. ‘ Nothing to doany harm 
to any one,’ 1 said; ‘a matter of feeling.’ 
A similar cup had been bought by a per- 
son I was interested in, and I feared that 
person was dead. 

“The auctioneer’s face cleared. He 
fancied he began to understand me. 

“*] am afraid you are right, sir, if the 
person you mean was young Mr. Paulet, 
the lady’s son. You may have met him 
on his travels? His death was very sad, 
I believe. It killed his mother, they say 
— she never looked up after, and as she 
had no near relative to follow her, every- 
thing was sold. I remember I was told 
all that at the sale, and it seemed to me 
particularly sad, even though one comes 
across many sad things in our line of 
business.’ 

“*Do you remember the particulars of 
Mr. Paulet’s death ?’ I asked. 

“*Only that it happened suddenly — 
somewhere in foreign parts. I did not 
know the family, till I was asked to take 
charge at the sale,’ he replied. 

“*Could you possibly get any details 
forme? I feel sure it is the same Mr. 
Paulet,’ I said boldly. 

* The auctioneer considered. 

“¢ Perhaps I can. I rather think a for- 
mer servant of theirs is still in the neigh- 
borhood,’ he replied. 
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“T thanked him and left him my address, 
to which he promised to write. I felt it 
was perhaps better not to pursue my in- 
quiries further in person; it might lead to 
annoyance, or possibly to gossip about the 
dead, which I detest. I jotted down some 
particulars for the auctioneer’s guidance, 
and went on my way. That was a fort- 
night ago. To-day I have his answer, 
which I transcribe : — 


«Sir, — The servant I spoke of could 
not tell me very much, as she was not 
long in the late Mr. Paulet’s service. To 
hear more, she says, you must apply to 
the relations of the family. Young Mr. 
Paulet was tall and fair and very nice- 
looking. His mother and he were deeply 
attached to each other. He travelled a 
good deal and used to bring her home lots 
of pretty things. He met his death in 
some part of Germany where there are 
forests, for though it was thought at first 
he had died of heart disease, the doctors 
proved he had been struck by lightning, 
and his body was found in the forest, and 
the papers on him showed who he was. 
The body was sent home to be buried, 
and all that was found with it; a knapsack 
and its contents, among: which was the 
cup I bought at the sale. His death was 
about the middle of August, 18—. I shall 
be glad if this information is of any ser- 
vice.’ 


“This,” continued Sir Robert’s own 
letter, “is all I have been able to learn. 
There does not seem to have been the 
very slightest suspicion of foul play, nor 
do I think it the least likely there was 
any ground for such. Young Paulet 
probably died some way further in the 
forest than Silberbach, and it is even pos- 
sible the surly landlord never heard of it. 
It might be worth while to inquire about 
it should your friends ever be there again. 
If I should be in the neighborhood I cer- 
tainly should do so; the whole coin- 
cidences are very striking.” 

Then followed apologies for the length 
of his letter which he had been betrayed 
into by his anxiety to tell all there was to 
tell. In return he asked Mr. Grenfell to 
obtain from me certain dates and particu- 
lars, as he wished to note them down. It 
was the 18th of August on which “ Nora’s 
ghost” had appeared — just two years 
after the August of the poor young man’s 
death! 

There was also a postscript to Sir Rob- 
ert’s letter, in which he said, “I think, in 
Mrs. ’s place, I would say nothing to 
the little girl of what we have discovered.” 
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And I have never done so. 

This is all I have to tell. I offer no 
suggestions, no theories in explanation of 
the facts. Those who, like Sir Robert 
Masters, are able and desirous to treat 
such subjects scientifically or philosophi- 
cally will doubtless form their own. I 
cannot say that I find Azs theory a per- 
fectly satisfactory one, perhaps | do not 
sufficiently understand it, but I have tried 
to give itin his own words. Should this 
matter-of-fact relation of a curious expe- 
rience meet his eyes, I am sure he will 
forgive my having brought him into it. 
Besides, it is not likely that he would be 
recognized; men, and women too, of * pe- 
culiar ideas,” sincere investigators and 
honest searchers after truth, as well as 
their superficial plagiarists, being by no 
means — to the credit of our age be it said 
— rare in these days. 

LouIsA MOLESWORTH. 





From The Leisure Hour. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. 

OUR present purpose is to treat of the 
influence exerted on animals by the music 
of man. How men are affected by the 
singing, croaking, howling, and trumpet- 
ing of birds and beasts we all know; let 
us see how they get on as listeners to our 
performances. It is a curious subject, 
for our music produces on animals — 
from the elephant to the spider — effects 
even more singular than it exerts on the 
human race. 

A French writer points out that of all 
the arts music is the only one which ani- 
mals, fools, and idiots seem able to appre- 
ciate. We never hear of dogs and cats 
amateurs in painting, or of birds putting a 
little of the zsthetic into the architecture 
of their nests. The fact is that music — 
capable though it be of intellectual devel- 
Opment — appears to rest on a physical 
basis common to all living creatures. 
“ The perception, if not the enjoyment, of 
musical cadences and of rhythm,” says the 
late Mr. Darwin, “is probably common to 
all animals, and no doubt depends on the 
common physiological nature of their 
nervous systems.” 

The following notes will serve to show 
how extremely likely this is. We shall 
observe how some of these lower creatures 
—just like ourselves — exhibit signs of 
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how some have preferences in music, and 
express these preferences; how some are 
soothed and others cheered by it; and 
how not a few have marked musical apti- 
tude, and can be trained to comprehend 
and reproduce both melody and rhythm. 

To begin with the dog. Dogs appear 
in very many cases to be painfully affected 
by music. On hearing it they grow rest- 
less, moan piteously, and at last make 
their escape from the spot with every sign 
of distress. Street organ-grinding seems 
highly objectionable to them, and some 
dogs continue to howl all the time -the 
instrument is playing. 

There is a well-authenticated case of a 
dog which, having once heard the violin 
played, used to utter the most dismal com- 
plaints whenever he saw any one lay a 
hand on the instrument. Hedidnoteven 
wait till the bow had touched the strings. 
Instances have also been recorded of 
dogs trembling at music as if terrified. 

It has occasionally proved fatal to them. 
Dr. Mead tells of a violinist of his ac- 
quaintance who noticed that his dog ex- 
hibited symptoms of great suffering on 
hearing a certain passage. He had the 
cruelty to repeat it over and over again in 
order to study the effect, and in the end 
the poor animal dropped at his feet and 
“died in the most horrid convulsions.” 

Some dogs only give utterance to their 
feelings on hearing particular tones and 
combinations of tones, and they howl with 
pleasure or howl with pain, according as 
these prove agreeable or disagreeable to 
their sensitive ears. Berlioz speaks of a 
dog which howled with delight on hearing 
the major third played on two strings of 
the violin, but was quite indifferent to 
fifths, sixths, and octaves. A dog that 
could recognize fifths is mentioned by M. 
Casimir Colomb in his * La Musique.” 

Discords are readily noticed by some 
dogs. Mrs. S. C. Hall, “when residing 
at Old Brompton, possessed an Italian 
greyhound which screamed in apparent 
agony when a jarring combination of 
notes was produced accidentally or inten- 
tionally on the piano.” 

Other dogs “ have been seen to sit and 
listen to music with great delight, and 
even to go every Sunday to church with 
the obvious purpose (?) of enjoying the 
solemn and powerful strains of the or- 
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| “Cats as a rule,” says Mr. Gordon 
| Stables, “do not like music, although if 


delight on hearing music, whilst others | brought up in a musical family they learn 


are greatly distressed by it; how some 


to tolerate it.” Mr. J.G. Wood tells of a 


have an antipathy to particular sounds; cat which disliked music of all kinds, but 
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bore a special antipathy to barrel-organs. 
The same writer mentions an exceptional 
cat of artistic taste which touched with 
her paw the lips of those who whistled a 
tune, as if pleased with the sound. Mr. 
Stables, however, speaking of a similar 
instance, draws a different conclusion, 
and says that pussy no doubt fancied the 
whistler was in some sort of anguish. 

On the musical taste of the rabbit some 
curious particulars were furnished ten or 
twelve years ago by a lady to an Edin- 
burgh periodical. She tells that when the 
harmonium was played upon, her pet rab- 
bit flew frantically at the instrument and 
violently scratched the legs till the player 
paused. If she went to the piano, how- 
ever, and played on that, bunny was as 
frantic with delight as he was before with 
anger, giving vent to his joy by running 
incessantly round and round the music- 
stool. 

Rats have an ear for music, and have 
been taught to dancein cadence on a rope 
to the sound of instruments. The fond- 
ness of mice for music is well known; it 
sometimes amounts to ecstasy, and gives 
rise to frantic action, ending even in 
death. 

Horses are certainly musical—a fact 
Lorenzo reminds Jessica of when the mu- 
sicians interrupt them as they sit in the 
moonlight and watch the star-spangled 
sky. 

Ses. I am never merry when I hear sweet 

music, 

Lor. The reason is your spirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of useful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing 
loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music, 


The horse can distinguish between mu- 
sical notes. “There was a work-horse of 
my own,” says Mr. Stephens, in his 
*“ Book of the Farm,” “ when even at his 
corn would desist eating and listen atten- 
tively, with pricked and moving ears and 
steady eyes, the instant he heard the note 
low G sounded, and would continue to 
listen so long as it was sustained; ana 
another that was similarly affected by a 
particularly high note. The recognition 
of the sound of the bugle by a trooper, 
and the excitement occasioned in the 
hunter when the pack give tongue, are 
familiar instances of the power of horses 





to discriminate between different sounds ; 
they never mistake one call for another.” 

The educated horse of the circus owes 
a great deal to the influence of music ; he 
marches, trots, gallops, advances, retires, 
and even dances to the lively strains of 
the orchestra. He can also be taught to 
perform music on his own account, and to 
beat a kettledrum with his fore feet. 

Recognizing the love of horses for mu- 
sic, a wealthy enthusiast in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century had regular 
concerts provided for the benefit of his 
stud. Jacques Bonnet, when in Holland 
in 1688, visited the stable, and saw there 
the raised orchestra, from which, once a 
week, a selection of favorite airs was 
played to cheer up the spirits of the lis- 
tening animals. 

On sheep and cattle, music, both vocal 
and instrumental, has a highly beneficial 
effect. There is a poetic saying among 
the Arabs that the song of the shepherd 
fattens the sheep more than the richest 
pasture of the plains, and the saying rests 
no doubt on a foundation of fact. Eastern 
shepherds are in the habit of singing and 
piping to quicken the action of the flocks 
under their charge. 

A lamb which had a discriminating ear 
is mentioned by Mr. J. G. Wood. It de- 
lighted in brisk and lively tunes, such as 
are set for polkas and quadrilles, but ab- 
horred all slow and solemn compositions. 
This frivolous lamb “ had the deepest de- 
testation for the National Anthem, and 
would set up such a continuous baa-baa 
as soon as its ears were struck with the 
unwelcome sounds, that the musician was 
fain to close the performance, being si- 
lenced by mirth if not by pity.” 

When cows are sulky, milkmaids in the 
Highlands of Scotland often sing to them 
to restore them to good humor. In France 
the oxen that work in the fields are regu- 
larly sung to as an encouragement to ex- 
ertion, and no peasant has the slightest 
doubt but that the animals listen to him 
with pleasure. 

Deer are delighted with the sound of 
music. Playford, in his “ Introduction to 
Music,” says, “ Myself, as I travelled some 
years since near Royston, meta herd of 
stags, about twenty, upon the road, fol- 
lowing a bagpipe and violin. When the 
music played they went forward, when it 
ceased they all stood still, and in this 
manner they were brought up out of York- 
shire to Hampton Court. 

Even lions and bears come under the 
charm. Sir John Hawkins, in his “ His- 
tory of Music,” quotes an author who 
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speaks of a lion he had seen in London 
that would forsake his food to listen to a 
tune. Bears too have from the earliest 
times been taught to dance to the sound 
of music. 

Elephants have good ears, and may be 
trained as musical performers. Qhnite re- 
cently, a small elephant, with a surprising 
amount of cultivated intelligence, was ex- 
hibited in London. Amongst other feats, 
it played a whole band of music at once: 
there were bells on its head, and it used 
its trunk and fore feet to other instru- 
ments. 

About the beginning of this century an 
experimental concert was given to the ele- 
phants in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris 
by a number of musicians in the first rank 
in their profession. From the results of 
this performance some interesting conclu- 
sions were drawn. It was observed that 
it was not the rhythm only that acted on 
the elephants, since the same air moved 
them or left them indifferent, according to 
the key in which it was played. It was 
not the key either which alone influenced 
them, for several airs played in the same 
key produced different effects. 

The cheering influence of music is seen 
in the case of camels. During their long 
and painful marches the conductors of 
caravans often comfort their camels by 
playing on instruments. The music has 
such an effect that, however fatigued they 
may be by their heavy loads, the animals 
step out with renewed vigor. 

Monkeys have a keen ear for rhythm, 
and have been taught to dance to music 
on the tightrope. Bourdelot speaks of a 
monkey, whom all Paris at one time went 
to see, who, dressed as a woman, danced 
a minuet in cadence with his master. 

Seals are very fond of music, and have 
been known to follow a boat for a long 
distance in which some one was playing. 
Their taste in this direction was well 
known to the ancients, and is often taken 
advantage of by hunters at the present 
day. According to some authorities, seal 
shooters should always be accompanied 
by a piper in order to entice the animals 
to destruction, and they assert that the 
seal prefers the sound of the bagpipe to 
that of any other instrument. 

We come now to speak of music in con- 
nection with serpents. Few things are 
more extraordinary than the calming in- 
fluence exerted over the cobra-capello and 
other poisonous snakes by the shrill, mo- 
notonous ditties of the serpent-charmers 
of India. It has been said that the snakes 
exhibited by the snake-charmers have had 
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their fangs extracted, but this is not inva- 
riably the case; and observations worthy 
of credit have been recorded, not only in 
India but in other parts of the world, of 
serpents, untamed and in possession of 
the most deadly powers, becoming docile 
and harmless whilst there was music in 
the air. They have even allowed them- 
selves to be played with, and have nestled 
peaceably for days in the charmer’s tur- 
ban. 

Sir J. G. Tennant, in his “ Natural His- 
tory of Ceylon,” mentions an instance, 
about which there can be no doubt, ofa 
snake-charmer’s music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole and perform certain 
antics at the word of command. An- 
other instance may be quoted from Gen- 
eral Campbell’s “Indian Journal.” A 
large cobra had been charmed by music 
out of a well in which he had taken up his 
abode. Having caught him in a horse- 
hair noose they carried him to an open 
space of ground and there released him. 
“ The enraged snake immediately made a 
rush at the bystanders, putting to flight a 
crowd of native servants who had assem- 
bled to witness the sport. The snake- 
charmer, tapping him on the tail with a 
switch, induced him to turn upon himself, 
at the same time sounding his pipe. The 
snake coiled himself up, raised his head, 
expanded his hood, and appeared about 
to strike; but instead of doing so he re- 
mained in the same position, as if fasci- 
nated by the music, darting out his slender, 
forked tongue, and following with his 
head the motion of the man’s knee, which 
he kept moving from side to side, within 
a few inches of him, as if tempting him to 
bite. No sooner did the music cease 
than the snake dashed forward with such 
fury that it required great agility on the 
part of the man to avoid him, and imme- 
diately made off as fast as he could go. 
The sound of the pipe, however, invari- 
ably made him stop, and obliged him to 
remain in an erect position as long as the 
man continued to play.” 

Certain Indian snakes are called “ danc- 
ing snakes,” from their delight in music 
and their movements in concert with it. 
They follow with a swaying to and fro of 
their bodies all the undulations of the 
tune, and give evident signs both of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

The lizard seems possessed of a re- 
markable share of musical sensibility. 
When a lizard is warming itself in the 
sun, if singing or instrumental music 
catches its ear it immediately takes vari- 
| Ous attitudes which testify to the pleasure 
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it experiences, All music does not give 
it equal gratification. M. Fétis mentions 
a lizard that came out of the hole it occu- 
pied in an old wall as soon as it heard the 
first notes of the adagio in F of Mozart’s 
quartet in C. When the music ceased, 
and as soon as there was silence, the lizard 
turned and went slowly back to its home; 
but if the players recommenced the adagio, 
it would stop, listen for an instant to make 
sure that its ears were not deceived, and 
then return to the place at which it stood 
listening before. 

Birds are not only appreciative listeners 
to our artistic music, but within certain 
limits they are very goodimitators. Many 
of them, under proper training, readily 
add simple tunes of human origin to their 
own songs of freedom. 

We all know with what delight the 
canary hears the airs that are played to it. 
It comes as near as possible, listens at- 
tentively, and when the tune is over beats 
its wings as a sign of joy, or perhaps in 
token of applause. As its ear and mem- 
ory are both good, it can be taught to 
whistle one or two airs in correct time 
and tune. 

The musical feature that seems to put 
birds most about is a modulation from one 
key into another, unless it comes naturally 
and without effort. Grétry, “the Moliére 
of music,” as his friends used to call him, 
made this observation with regard to a 
canary which his mother wished to teach 
the air called the “ Marche des Mousque- 
taires.” He predicted that the bird would 
learn to sing it till it came to a bar in 
which the key changed, and that beyond 
that bar it never would go; in the end it 
happened just as he said. 

Grétry was an enthusiast in all odd 
things, and he even set himself to write 
music for canaries, little airs in canon 
which could be taught to several birds. 

Parrots can be taught to pipe or whistle 
tunes, and certainly have considerabie 
musical capacity. A performing cockatoo 
is mentioned by Buckland as playing the 
part of a conductor and beating time with 
a drumstick held in its bill. 

A curious anecdote of the effect of music 
on a pigeon is told by William Bingley, 
the author of “ Animated Nature,” and 
has been often repeated. A young lady 
of his time was a fine performer on the 
harpsichord, and whenever she played the 
song of “ Spera, si,” from Handel’s opera 
of ** Admeto,” a pigeon would descend 
from an adjacent dove-house to the win- 
dow-ledge of the room where she sat, and 
listen apparently with the most pleasing 
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|emotions. Whenever the song was fin- 
ished, it always returned at once to the 
dove-house, and this was the only song of 
which it took the slightest notice. 

The bullfinch can be taught to pipe tunes 
very sweetly. Mr. Darwin, in his * De- 
scent of Man,” mentions the case of a 
bullfinch, one of whose acquirements was 
the piping of a German waltz, and he was 
so good a performer that he cost ten 
guineas. ‘ When this bird was first in- 
troduced into a room where other birds 
were kept, and he began to sing, all the 
others, consisting of about twenty linnets 
and canaries, ranged themselves on the 
nearest side of their cages and listened 
with the greatest interest to the new per- 
former.” 

The thrush can imitate very exactly the 
mellow tones of the flute, and has been 
taught to whistle tunes played by its in- 
structor on that instrument. One that 
had mastered “The Bluebells of Scot- 
land ” in this way is told about by Mr. J. 
G. Wood. The blackbird, the most docile 
of all the thrushes, has been trained to 
whistle tunes with great spirit and accu- 
racy. 

These examples of birds as lovers of 
music and as performers must suffice. 
The feathered tribe furnishes few in- 
stances of antipathy to the art; the owl is 
one of the rare exceptional characters. 
It is said to have an aversion to music, 
and even to die in convulsions should it 
be forced to remain long a listener. 

Insects do not appear to be behind their 
more imposing relations in appreciating 
beauty in sound, and spiders have been 
known to come and range themselves on 
a table as an audience for an instru- 
mentalist. A captain of the regiment of 
Navarre was once confined to the Bastille 
for having spoken too freely to Louvois, 
the French minister. Wearied of impris- 
onment, he begged the governor to allow 
him to send for his lute, and, on his re- 
quest being granted, spent several days 
in fingering the familiar strings. On the 
fourth day he was much surprised to see 
the mice come out of their holes and the 
spiders descend from their webs. These 
animals, it is said, formed a circle round 
him and seemed to listen with great at- 
tention. 

The officer was so struck with the sight 
that he ceased playing, and whenever he 
did so the spiders and mice retired to 
their respective quarters. On beginning 
again to play, they crept out a second 
time and listened, and every day they in- 
creased in numbers till at last there would 
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be upwards of a hundred of these musical 
amateurs collected together. 

As their presence was not at all times 
equally agreeable, the officer got one of 
the gaolers to lend him a cat, which he 
shut up in a cage when he wished to see 
company, and set loose when he preferred 
to be alone. 

Speaking of this well-known anecdote, 
Sir John Hawkins says that he long 
doubted the truth of it, but it was con- 
firmed to him by “a man of merit and 
probity who played upon several instru- 
ments with the utmost excellence.” This 
person told Sir John that one evening he 
was playing by himself in a house which 
he named. “He had not played a quar- 
ter of an hour when he saw several spiders 
descend from the ceiling, which came and 
ranged themselves about the table to hear 
him play, at which he was greatly sur- 
prised; but this did not interrupt him, 
being willing to see the end of so singular 
an occurrence. They remained on the 
table till somebody came to tell him that 
supper was ready; when, having ceased 
to play, he told me these insects mounted 
to their webs, to which he would suffer no 
injury to be done. It was a diversion 
with which he often entertained himself 
out of curiosity.” 

JAMES MASON. 


From The National Review. 
A VIGIL IN STONEHENGE. 


Two years ago, following tardily in the 
track of other nations, the English Parlia- 
ment accorded some slight protection to 
our pre-historic monuments, and, amongst 
them, to that most venerable and interest- 
ing pile of grey stones which, for so many 
centuries, has attracted the attention of 
traveller and archzologist on the open 
downs near Salisbury. 

For much more than a thousand years 
those strange ruins have stood there, and 
for seven hundred years, at least, through 
an infinite variety of human circumstances, 
as the successive phases of feudal and 
modern society unrolled themselves, they 
have been a ceaseless subject of wonder 
—how they came there, who were their 
builders, and what their object. No Ro- 
man, or British, or Saxon writer records 
their history, or makes even passing allu- 
sion to them; and the first who refers to 
them is, I believe, Henry of Huntingdon, 
who lived during the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. He numbers Stonehenge 
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among the four great marvels of Britain, 
and describes “ the stones of wondrous size 
which have been built up in the fashion 
of doorways, one upon the other” — not, 
perhaps, wholly unlike the ancient Colise- 
ums both in Rome and in the provinces, 
the remains of which may be seen to this 
day —and says that none can conceive 
how or for what reason such mighty blocks 
have been raised aloft. A few years 
later Giraldus Cambrensis, perhaps better 
known as Geoffrey of Monmouth —the 
shrewd churchman, the practised politi- 
cian, and the agreeable though fanciful 
story-teller, whom itis still a pleasure to 
read — describes how the “dance of gi- 
ants,” as he calls this group of mighty 
stones, was, by the arts of the enchanter 
Merlin, transported from Ireland to their 
present site. 

I have often thought of this curious 
passage in the old chronicler; for curious 
it certainly is. The ruins of Stonehenge 
consist of four distinct parts — two outer 
circles and two interior ellipses. The 
exterior circle and the outer ellipse con- 
sist of grey wethers, or sarsen stones, 
brought apparently from a spot some 
twenty miles distant; but the interior 
circle, as well as the inner ellipse, is 
composed of a granite which is to be 
found at the Land’s End in Cornwall, and 
in Ireland. But if, indeed, they came 
from Ireland, it is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of the old legend which I have just 
quoted from Geoffrey of Monmouth — 
one of those confirmations which, curi- 
ously and unexpectedly, meet us at every 
turn in the study of ancient things. For 
myself, I believe greatly in local tradi- 
tions; they are often preferable to the 
labored deductions made on purely scien- 
tific grounds, and I have occasionally 
wished that some histories could be re- 
written with reference to local character- 
istics, conditions, and legends; for it is 
certain that truth, though encrusted with 
later additions and inventions, lives in- 
credibly long in the memories and stories 
of a simple people, and is handed down 
by word of mouth, from generation to 
generation, with sometimes greater fidel- 
ity than where the printing-press and the 
mechanical appliances of modern society 
exist. Be this as it may, my object in 
this present paper is to show the truth 
of one old local tradition with regard to 
Stonehenge; and whilst doing this | can- 
not but note another and a not less re- 
markable one connected with the very 
| origin of the strange ruin. 
| To resume, however, the thread of my 
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remarks, — Geoffrey of Monmouth died, 
and time passed on, but the curiosity with 
regard to Stonehenge did not cease. On 
the contrary it grew, and, with the first 
dawn of antiquarian research, Stonehenge 
became an object of extreme interest. 
Several centuries after the two early 
chroniclers come a crowd of greater names 
— some curious, like Fuller and Aubrey; 
some acute and intelligent, like Evelyn 
and Pepys; some poets, like Drayton and 
Sydney; some noble amateurs, like the 
Duke of Buckingham and my own rela- 
tive, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, who dug 
and explored, it must be admitted, in 
the former case, with very questionable 
advantage, as the principal result of the 
duke’s labors was the destruction of one 
of the great stones; some royal visitors, 
like James I.; some learned writers, like 
Camden and Hoare and Stukeley and 
Inigo Jones. To these famous names 
have succeeded many much nearer our 
own times and generation, who have 
brought to bear on this subject an extraor- 
dinary amount of learning and criticism; 
but neither yet is the controversy ex- 
hausted nor the interest lessened. As of 
those mountains of which there is as much 
below as above the surface of the ground, 
so it may be said of this strange monu- 
ment of bygone ages, that as much proba- 
bly remains to be written as has already 
been said of it. Absolute certainty can- 
not be had; and, as the world grows older 
and more commonplace, there will always 
be an irresistible attraction to many minds 
to go back to early ages and to attempt to 
lift the veil which hangs over ancient 
races and religions — still more so when 
they are not so ancient but that we rec- 
ognize their affinity to us and to our own 
civilization. 

Nor are there limits to the field within 
which the most imaginative may exercise 
their learning or ingenuity with regard to 
this remarkable pile. Among past con- 
troversialists some have attributed the 
origin of Stonehenge to the British race; 
others to the Romans; others to that in- 
termediate time and people, in the twilight 
of Roman departure and of Saxon inva- 
sion, when a strange revival of the old 
heathen Druidism and its incorporation 
with Christianity is supposed to have 
taken place; some even have assigned 
the mysterious building to our Saxon, 
and some, I believe, have been daring 
enough to attempt to connect it with our 
Danish conquerors. And as of the origin 
of Stonehenge, so also of its objects. It 
has been believed to be a monument and 
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a place of national sepulture; it has been 
held to be a temple fitted for secret cere- 
monial and bloody rites; and it has been 
thought to be an “almanac in stone and 
an astronomical caiendar.” One learned 
treatise, indeed, was written to prove that 
Stonehenge and the surrounding plain 
were a great planisphere, in which the 
barrows and tumuli represented the situa- 
tion, the magnitude, and even the number 
of the fixed stars. Of these, eight hun- 
dred, it was said, may be seen with the 
eye; but it was thought possible to trace 
as many as fifteen hundred, representing 
heavenly bodies which could only be ob- 
served with a telescope, and, if so, indi- 
cating a scientific knowledge which we 
are in the habit of supposing to belong to 
later times alone. 

It is not my purpose here, even if I 
could pretend to the knowledge, to dis- 
cuss these questions, however interest- 
ing; the scope and object of this paper 
are much simpler. I think it may possi- 
bly be of interest to recall very briefly, by 
the aid of an old memorandum on which I 
recently alighted, the details of a visit 
which I paid to Stonehenge many years 
ago in this month of June, in the company 
of Mr. H. Long —a relation — and one of 
the most gifted and accomplished com- 
panions whom it could be the good for- 
tune of a young man tp know. Within 
the once sacred enclosure of that weird 
ruin we watched together during a long 
summer night for the purpose of verifying 
one of those local traditions to which I 
have already alluded. 

For this purpose I need not enter into 
any minute account of Stonehenge: it is 
enough to say that it consists of grey and 
weather-beaten stones, in which may be 
still traced the outlines of the ancient cir- 
cles and ellipses which I have described ; 
of a large block which has been generally 
thought to be an altar, or sacrificial stone, 
facing an opening to the east-north-east ; 
and of a stone outside and beyond that 
opening, which is commonly known as 
the Friar’s Heel, and which has been 
held to be a gnomon or index. Mr. H. 
Long, in an interesting volume which he 
published on the western geography of 
ancient Europe, shall tell the remainder 
of the story. ‘I was informed,” he says, 
“on the spot that the portal of the main 
entrance faced immediately to the rising 
sun at the summer solstice . . . and from 
the stone which is called the altar the 
sun, at the Oepival dvaroAai —a great epoch 
with the ancients, as well as a great geo- 
graphical point —is seen to rise directly 
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over another stone which is called the in- 
dex.” 

It was after reading this, at a time when 
I had more leisure than now for such in- 
quiries, that, happening to meet Mr. H. 
Long, I mentioned to him my wish to 
verify the truth of the local tradition which 
he had recorded in the passage just 
quoted. He, on his side, was no less in- 
terested in determining the fact, and on 
the 21st June, 1860— now, alas! nearly 
twenty-five years ago— we kept our vigil 
within the ruins of Stonehenge. 

I well remember the circumstances and 
look of the night. For several weeks the 
weather had been wet; but the sky was 
now clear and star-lit, and a light, cold 
breeze sighed through the clump of Scotch 
firs and across the desolate mounds scat- 
tered over the plain, as‘we made our way to 
the weird group of gigantic ruins, which, 
seen through the glimmer of early twi- 
light, lost none of their size or proportion. 

We stood by the altar stone — the scene 
it may be of many bloody rites — and took 
the bearings of the place with a pocket 
compass, having a clear view towards the 
north-east through the great portal with 
the index stone in the centre of the open- 
ing; and, whilst impressed with all the 
solemnity and desolation of the scene, 
we watched for the rising of the sun. 
Strangely enough, a crow of more than 
normal size — loz viv Kopakeg eiocv — and of 
very prophetic aspect, perched on the in 
dex stone ; and, presso ter gutture, uttered 
three distinct and, I doubt not, encourag- 
ing caws, though unfortunately we had no 
Teiresias at hand to interpret their mean- 
ing. I remember well, whilst thus en- 
gaged in the contemplation of the pictur- 
esque scene, how much I was struck by 
the singular adaptation of the temple — 
supposing it to be perfect — to the prac- 
tice of mystical or secret rites. Conceal- 
ment on the part of the priests was easy, 
as thé only opening through which the 
shrine and the altar were visible was the 
great portal fronting the east, where the 
ground slopes gradually downward; and 
whilst the crowd of uninitiated worship- 
pers assembled on that broad slope might 
see the grim altar illuminated by a direct 
flood of light from the rising sun, all else 
to right and left within the sacred enclo- 
sure would be in deep shadow. 

At any time the sight of these stone 
giants, towering up dim and desolate in 
the uncertain shadows of a summer night, 
placed there by some race that has disap 
peared and for objects which are now only 
matter of learned controversy, would have 


been impressive; but as one ran over in 
memory some of the many well-known le- 
gends and stories associated with them — 
| and who will say how much truth or false- 
| hood they contain?—those dark stones 
seemed to live again. One might almost 
seem to see the grey ruin as it stood in its 
perfect form on that bloody May-day when 
Hengist is said, with his Saxons, to have 
anticipated the treachery of the British 
priests, and to have slain those who in- 
tended toslay himand his followers. The 
fatal beauty of Rowena, the treachery of 
Vortigern, the feast prepared within the 
stone circle, the plot of the fanatical — or 
patriotic — Druids, the Saxon guests with 
their short swords concealed, the sudden 
signal given by their leader, the brief 
struggle, the “priest slain by the altar 
stone ”— one in fact, of the most pictur- 
esque incidents in the Saxon conquest of 
England, then so memorable, now so 
nearly forgotten and passed into the realm 
of fable — seemed torise like a weird pic- 
ture of the past. 

But all this gave place, I well remem- 
ber, to the keen anxiety with which we 
watched for the dawn, which was to de- 
termine whether the bright orb — wor- 
shipped by so many races in so many 
places, and perhaps in those very ruins — 
would, or would not, rise in accordance 
with the tradition, on this day of all the 
year, exactly over the index stone. 

At about 4 A.M., just before the expected 
time, all was favorable. The sky was 
clear; bright, fleecy clouds caught the re- 
flection of the coming dawn, and a rosy 
streak of light played round the top of the 
stone which we were watching so ear- 
nestly. But even as we watched, there 
rose a heavy bank of leaden cloud and 
vapor, which darkened our hopes not less 
than the region of the sky over which it 
spread. It-was the first observation of 
the kind that I had ever made, and I can 
well recall the disappointment and morti- 
fication with which I saw the grey film 
gradually obscuring that part of the heaven 
where Pheebus’s glorious face should have 
been. Had I been older I should proba- 
bly have accepted the reverse with greater 
equanimity; but fortune, kinder than my 
impatience deserved, had no real disap- 
pointment in store for us; for almost as 
quickly as the clouds had arisen they 
rolled away, and the sun shone out in all 
his brightness and in full and certain rela- 
tion to the index stone, exactly as we had 
hoped and expected. The local tradition 
| was verified, and the object of our quest 


| fulfilled. 
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Since then others have, I believe, 
watched during the summer solstice in 
the same place and with similar results. 
I, too, have often witnessed the sun rise 
upon many strange and historical scenes, 
and amid many ruins of ancient and mem- 
orable story; but never have I seen the 
dawn break upon a ghostlier or more ven- 
erable pile, and never have I watched for 
it with greater interest or hailed its com- 
ing with greater pleasure. 

CARNARVON. 


From All The Year Round. 
CURIOSITIES OF TAXATION. 


ALL recognize taxes to be indispensa- 
ble to our comfort and safety as citizens, 
but we do not love them; we admit that 
the tax-gatherer is a necessary evil, but 
most of us would rather have his room 
than his company. Would taxes be any 
more pleasant or easier to pay if we called 
them benefactions, or subscriptions, or 
contributions? It is more than doubtful; 
but, at the same time, let it not be forgot- 
ten that it has been contended that the 
severance of the American colonies from 
the mother country would never have oc- 
curred, had our statesmen been diplomatic 
enough to style the obnoxious dues “ reg- 
ulations,” instead of taxation. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal in a 
name, and if, as Wood says, Eastern po- 
tentates prefer to call the tolls which have 
to be paid to the Arab chiefs by the bands 
of pilgrims to Mecca, backsheesh, or gra- 
tuities, one can understand their feeling, 
notwithstanding that the said Arab chiefs 
call the same tolls taxes. One of the 
conditions upon which Louis the Eleventh 
of France bought peace from England 
was the payment of fifty thousand crowns 
annually to the English king, and certain 
annual sums to the English ministers. 
English historians call these payments 
tributes, but French historians call them 
gifts. Our own kings, too, had an inno- 
cent belief that a thing hateful in itself 
might be made less hateful by its name, 
and therefore, in kindly consideration for 
the feelings of their subjects, they often 
described taxes as “ benevolences” and 
“loans.” Charles the First tried hard to 
werk the “ benevolence” trick, but it had 
been pretty well played out by his time. 

We have no record of taxation among 
the ancient Britons, but it may be assumed 
that when the chiefs were in need of any- 
thing they simply demanded it from their 
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followers, although they probably pre- 
ferred to steal it from some rival chief or 
clan. But when the Romans came, taxes 
were levied to provide for the expenses 
of the conquered province. And even in 
these early days we find that the taxes 
were paid with grumbling and collected 
with difficulty. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period we do not 
find much about regular taxes until the 
several kingdoms merged into one, and 
then we read that the king received a 
contribution from every shire, which was 
called the feorum fultum. Afterwards, 
in war times, taxes were imposed (in the 
form of gross-levies) by the Witenagemot 
upon the shires, which had to contribute 
ships and equipments in proportion to 
their populations. This was the famous 
Shipgeld. Still later, when money was 
needed to buy off the Danish invaders, 
another tax called the Danegeld was im- 
posed. This was levied upon the land, 
and ranged from one shilling to four 
shillings per hide, or one hundred and 
twenty acres. This tax yielded ten thou- 
sand pounds in 991; twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds in 1002; thirty-six thousand 
pounds in 1007; forty-eight thousand 
pounds in 1012; and seventy-two thou- 
sand pounds in 1018. Long after the fear 
of the Danes disappeared this tax was 
retained, but it was very unpopular, and 
led toa revolt in Worcestershire in Io4!, 
and the subsequent spoliation of the city 
of Worcester by the king’s orders, Ed- 
ward the Confessor repealed this tax, but 
it was instituted again by the Norman 
kings. Another tax invented by the An- 
glo-Saxons and revived by the Normans, 
was the fumage, or smoke tax. It was 
levied upon every hearth in the country, 
with the exception of the poor. 

The exchequer rolls give some curious 
instances of the operation of the feudal 
law. One Walter de Cancey paid fifteen 
pounds for the privilege of marrying when 
and whom he pleased. A certain lady of 
Ipswich paid four pounds and a silver 
mark for permission to marry “her own 
love,” and several other ladies paid for 
the same privilege. One Geotfrey de 
Mandevill paid the king twenty thousand 
marks for permission to marry Isabell, 
Countess of Gloucester. 

Besides the right to all waifs and strays, 
the flotsam and jetsam of the coasts, treas- 
ure-trove, and the profits in return for the 
custody of the lands of imbeciles, the king 
received fees for granting charters to 
towns and guilds, and liberty to form 
markets, fairs, parks, and monopolies. 
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Sometimes these fees or fines were paid 
in money, as when the Londoners paid 
King Stephen a hundred silver marks for 
leave to choose their own sheriffs. York 
paid Henry the Third two hundred marks 
for burgess liberties; the vintners of 
Hereford paid forty shillings for permis- 
sion “to sell a sestertium of wine for ten- 
pence for the space of a year.” 

The Plantagenets instituted some curi- 
ous taxes. One, in 1377, agreed to by 
Parliament, was a tax of “ fourpence to be 
taken from the goods of each person in 
the kingdom, men and women, over the 
age of fourteen years, except only beg- 
gars.” This was the “tallage of groats,” 
and it yielded twenty-two thousand six 
hundred and seven pounds two shillings 
and eightpence, from one million three 
hundred and seventy-six thousand four 
hundred and forty-two lay persons, the 
return not including Chester and Durham, 
which kept separate accounts. This tal- 
lage of groats was afterwards superseded 
by a poll tax, graduated according to ranks 
and means. Thus dukes were taxed ten 
marks each; earls and countesses, six 
marks; barons, bannerets, and knights, 
and their widows, three marks; knights- 
bachelors and esquires, a mark and a half; 
small esquires and merchants, a mark; 
and esquires without land and in profes- 
sional service, three shillings and four- 
pence. Judges were taxed at five pounds 
each ; sergeants-at-law, two pounds; lower 
legal dignitaries, one pound; and attor- 
neys, six shillings and eightpence. The 
regulations for other ranks are interesting. 
The mayor of London was ranked as an 
earl, and had to pay accordingly. A Lon- 
don alderman had to pay two pounds, like 
a baron, and provincial mayors of large 
towns were rated in the same category. 
Small mayors ranged from one pound 
down to six shiilings and eightpence. 

This tax did not yield as much as was 
expected, and in 1380 the government was 
so “hard up” that the army was overa 
year in arrears of pay, the king was over 
head and ears in debt, and the crown 
jewels were in pawn. Therefore, another 
tax was levied of ‘ three groats from every 
lay person in the kingdom, male or female, 
of whatever estate or condition in life.” 
This tax was ordered with the provision 
that the strong should help the weak, but 
no man of means was to pay more than 
sixty groats, or twenty shillings, and no 
one less than twopence. This was what 
led to the peasant insurrection, in which 
Wat Tyler figured. 

The Plantagenets also raised money on 
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the “benevolence” principle — literally 
appeals to the charity of their subjects. 
Edward the Fourth, being very handsome, 
was remarkably successful at this method 
of extortion, particularly with the fair sex. 
It is related that one rich widow, capti- 
vated by his good looks, tabled twenty 
pounds with a good grace. The king was 
so pleased that he kissed her, and the 
lady immediately doubled her benevo- 
lence, “* because she esteemed the kiss of 
a king so precious a jewel.” Queen Eliz- 
abeth also raised a great deal of money 
by appeals to the “benevolence” of her 
subjects. It is related that on one occa- 
sion the mayor of Coventry brought her 
a handsome, well-filled purse, when the 
queen remarked: “I have few such gifts, 
Mr. Mayor; it is a hundred pounds in 
gold.” ‘Please your Grace,” said the 
mayor, “it is a great deal more we give 
you.” “What is that?” said the queen. 
“It is the hearts of your loving subjects,” 
replied the mayor. To which the queen 
rejoined: “ We thank you, Mr. Mayor. 
That is a great deal more indeed.” 

We can only briefly indicate curiosities 
of taxation under the Pitt administration, 
some of which survived for a considera- 
ble time. Solicitors, attorneys, and nota- 
ries had to take out licenses, for which 
five pounds was charged for London and 
Edinburgh, three pounds for other parts 
of Great Britain. 

Among other curious taxes of our fiscal 
history was the tax on silver plate. The 
tax on male servants was first imposed in 
1777, and was at the rate of twenty-one 
shillings each servant, but in 1785 Pitt 
arranged a progressive scale by which the 
tax rose in proportion to the number of 
servants kept up to four pounds five shil- 
lings each. A further advance during the 
Peninsular War brought the maximum up 
to nine pounds thirteen shillings each, 
this extreme rate being payable by bach- 
elors who kept eleven servants or more. 

It were too longa story to detail here 
all the experiments which have been made 
in taxing eatables and drinkables, coal 
and timber, bricks and tiles, candles, pa- 
per, bottles, playing-cards and dice, news- 
papers, advertisements, starch, tooth-pow- 
der, hats, gloves, and a host of other 
subjects. In fact, after the great French 
War, there seemed nothing sacred from 
the tax-gatherer’s lynx eye. Even plum 
puddings were taxed, and it is said that 
“the favorite currant dumplings of the 
lower classes produced two hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds” to the reve- 
nue! 





